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This report presents the content of the AERA 
.loquium, held in November 1968, to enable the educational research 
mmnity to assess and deploy its resources, coordinate research 
forts, and obtain more effective communication within the field and 
^ond it. Several outstanding scholars were invited to present 
jers on their studies of the social systems and communication 
:works of scientific communities, and to help elucidate the nature 
i characteristics of professional behavior of educational 
searchers. William Garvey and his associates described the more 
>ical communication channels in educational research- William 
.sley and David Lingwood examined the concept of invisible colle 
a way of examining the community of educational researchers, 
laid Corwin and Maynard Seider reported on their interviews of 
iolars who have examined the institutionalisation of science. 
rren Hagstrom and Norman Storer each examined the educational 
search community, using conceptual frameworks that have evolved 
im their studies of the social structure of the hard sciences - 
;se authors were joined by selected leaders within the educational 
search community who discussed the papers and made recommendations 
the research community in general and to AERA specifically. A list 
colloquium participants , and footnote references are provided- 
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FORWARD 



This book is the result of a set of activities systematically 
undertaken by a voluntary professional association in an effort to 
better understand the social structure and communication processes 
of the community which it serves • It should be considered as a 
preliminary statement of the insights gained by the American Educa- 
tional Research Association in its attempt to learn how ret^earchers 
can intervene more effectively in the development and direction of 
their own field. This is, we believe, the first time that a pro- 
fessional associatioii has reached out to convert knowledge gained 
in another specialty — here, the sociology of science — to its own 
use in fostering improvement in an emerging field - 

The impetus for the study of the educational research community 
derives from several sources. Educational research, a young field 
which has been evolving in a traditional manner, is now confronted 
with urgent demands for specific solutions to the problems of 
education that are exploding in classrooms and on campuses. Poll— 
tiuians and concerned citizens are demanding greater payoff from 
educational research in terms of sufficient information for attack- 
ing a range of urgent problems - 

At the same time, pressure is coming from within the community. 
AERA, like many professional associations in the behavioral and social 
sciences, has its black caucus and its dissident younger members 
who desire more relevant and imaginative research and development 
work. But the knowledge base on which successfu’’ educational 
practices can be built is not yet iequat major reforms. 

In oraer to maice any headway toward establishing such a base, 
the educational research community must be able, bett^er than in 
the p^st, to assess and deploy resources, coordinate: eanch 

rapidly disseminate findings, and maintain =£?t£ective 
communication within the field and beyond it. Otheiw»Tls* , the shape 
and direction of educational research will be deterinr;.ned by non- 
researchers as indicated by the lack in educational n=:es^_arch of the 
mutually accommodating relationship with the federal government 
that has characterized the natural and physical sciences* Tn 
orecenit years, priorities for research programs have hiBen formulated 
almost entirely within the Department of Health, Educ 32 txon and 
Welfare, with little consultation from the field. powerful 

signals must be heard from the field itself if a prop^^ balance 
is to be maintained. 



To ILeam how the educational research community nan be 
strengthened, we have sought models in otiher fields onf scholarship, 
particularly in the so-called hard sciences, where influence 

of ^individuails or groups of researchers on the direc-tion and prior- 
i-iiss of thexr fxelds has been well documented. There are fields 
whose social structures and communications mechanismr^. are suffi- 
:ciently sophisticated for sociologists to be able to study the 
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forces and behaviors operating in them.^ It was the central strategy 
of our study to invite several outstanding sociologists of science, 
as well as others, to examine the social systems of educational 
research with the same end in view, to elucidate the nature and 
characteristics of the professional behavior of educational researchers. 
Whatever changes that will be proposed must be basevd on the ob- 
servations and analysis of the present state of that community. 

We asked William D. Garvey and his associates at the Center 
for Research in Scientific Communications at the Johns Hopkins 
University to undertake studies of the more typical communica- 
tions channels in educational research: the annual meeting of 

AERA; the Journey into print of materials presented at the meet- 
ing; and the production of current journal articles. These de- 
tailed base line data about the way scientific information is 
exchanged in the field has been compared with similar information 
about several other , better established fields in the ’’hard'* and 
”soft” sciences. 

William Paisley and David Lingwood of the Institute for 
Communication Research at Stanford University were asked to apply 
the notion of the invisible college to the educational research 
community and to suggest how AERA might best relate to an'^ 
ploit an invisible college developing in this field. 

Sam D, SieL ar and Caroline Persell of the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research at Columbia University devised a strategy to 
explore how insights derived from the sociology of science could 
be applied to the development of educational research. This was 
carried out and reported on by Ronald G. Corwin of the Ohio State 
University and Maynard Seider of the University of Wisconsin 
through lengthy, unstructured interviews with scholars who had done 
work on the institutionalization of science. From their own theo- 
retical viewpoints, those interviev/ed were asked to comment on their 
perceptions of educational research, the genesis and nature of its 
problems, and the solutions that seemed most likely to speed its 
development . 

To bring together and synthesize these studies , and to provide 
a forum for discussion, a two— day colloquium was held in November, 

1968. Two additional formal papers were commissioned from Warren 
O. Hagstrom of the University of Wisconsin and Norman W. Storer 
of the Social Science Research Council. A selecteid group of socio- 
logists of science, communications researchers , and leaders within 
the educational research community, came together to examine the 
findings of the studies, to pinpoint the critical problems in the 
field, and to make recommendations to the long-range planning 
committee of AERA. While the participants were not called upon 
to design specific activities for the Association, their counsel 
was to be carefully weighted. 

The content of the colloquium is reported here in a way that 
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we feel avoids both the dryness of a brief condensation, in which 
much matter and spirit can be lost, and the tedious detail of a 
full transcript. Some necessary reorganization of the original 
transcript was done in order to cluster the comments around the 
major themes and provide continuity. We have tried to represent 
faithfully the thoughts and opinions of the colloquium members 
cited . 

The long-range planning cominittee of the AERA. is currently 
preparing its final report of recoimnendations for action based 
on the s tudies and discussions in this book . My own assessment 
and conclusions will be found in the final chapter. The book as 
a whole is , of course , both a study of and an exercise in the 
communications process of the educational research community. Our 
hope is that it will serve other purposes besides that of providing 
AERA with guidelines for improvement. 

For one thing, we have tried to show educational researchers 
that certain sociological methods and findings are applicable to 
their field. Conversely, we have brought the language and prob- 
lems of educational research to the attention of some sociologists, 
with the hope of stimulating cross fertilization between fields. 
Workers in educational research should gain a clearer view of their 
own community, and practicing educators can broaden their under- 
standing of the present and potential roles of educational research. 

In the practical, day by day accomplishment of these roles 
the real work now remains. 



'A: * * * * * * * 

Many persons and institutions helped guide and support the 
activities that generated this book. The Research Branch of the 
of Education provided the funds for the study conducted by 
Corwin and Seider, and for the colloquium itself. Contributing 
their time and patient interest to the interviewers were Bernard 
Barber, Joseph Ben-David , Terry Clark, Stephen Cole, Diana Crane, 
Barney Glaser, Norman Kaplan, Thomas Kuhn, Paul Lazarsfeld, Simon 
Marcson, Herbert Menzel, Anselm Strauss, and Harriet Zuckerman. We 
are deeply grateful for their wisdom. 

To all the participants in the colloquium, whose names and 
affiliations are listed separately, we owe a debt of thanks for 
their contribution at the time, and their continuing interest. In 
addition, this writer has profited from discussions with Norman 
Storer and Henry Riecken. Special thanks are due to Ronald Corwin 
and Maynard Seider who responded on very short notice to a task at 
a very critical time. 

For competent assistance in the organization of the colloquium 
and its aftermaths, I wish to thank Mrs. Ruth Guttadauro, Miss 
Penelope Tasche, and Mrs. Marianna Diggs. 

■ e ■ ' 1 



But more than anyone else, this document v^as shaped by Mrs. 
Sara Mitter who collaborated in the preparation of the first and 
last chapters, and did the technical editing throughout. My 
deepest appreciation is reserved for her . 

Richard A. Dershimer 
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THE COLLOQUIUM: A RECAPITULATION 



The chief purpose of tiie colloquium was to help inform leaders 
in the field of educational research, particularly those who are 
officers of AERA, about effective ways to reshape the social organi- 
^S-Zioxi and restructure the communications networks in the field. 
Opening remarks by the colloquium chairman, Richard Dershimer, by 
David Krathwohl, the 1968 President, and by John Goodlad , the imme- 
diate past president of the Association, made it clear that, while 
the ultimate concern was to find ways of achieving this needed 

through the Association, the discussion should not be 
limited just to proposed new roles for professional organizations. 

The community of educational researchers, it was noted, has not 
been subjected to systematic study. Except for the two analyses of 
communications networks made by Garvey and Lingwood*, little precise 
information exists about the behavior of persons in educational 
research. For this reason, studies of scientific fields were exam- 
ined for data that could supplement the hunches of AERA officers 
about how to improve the workings of their own field. The relevance 
of this step depended, of course, on establishing whether and how 
educational research is like other fields that have been subjected 
to s tudy . 

Garvey maintained that, on the basis of the criteria he and his 
colleagues used to describe the comiuunication structure of the nine 
fields they are studying, educational research was behaving as much 

3* scientific field as any of the social sciences, including 
sociology and psychology. Educational research exhibited most of 
the same communication media, organized in similar patterns as other 
disciplines. There are, however, some significant differences among 
disciplines, as mentioned in the Garvey, Nelson and Lin paper. 

Storer agreed that a discipline cannot exist apart from its 
knowledge base, but suggested that it is quite possible to develop 
a social organization that looks like a discipline , simply on a 
foundation of shared faith that a knowledge base will emerge in 
time. He felt that this is the case with educational researchers. 



*Lingwood*s sociometric study, ’’Interpersonal Communication, Scien- 
tific Productivity and Invisible Colleges,” was reported at the 
meeting but not included in this document. Reprints may be re- 
quested from the author. 



Although he agreed with Storer, Hagstrom saw some serious 
weaknesses in what he called the cultural base of the field. Educa- 
tional researchers, like most other behavioral scientists, must 
rely more than the "hard" scientists on consensus to establish knowl- 
edge. The weakness in the culture of educational researchers is 
that practitioners play a more significant role in the formation of 
consensus than is the case in most other behavioral fields. He 
documented his observations by describing how the concept of service 
and the role of teacher preparation play a dominant part in colleges 
of education. 

Bidwell concurred with Storer and Hagstrom that drawing com- 
parisons among communities of researchers could provide important 
insights . To the definition of "community" as the density of inter- 
action within given boundaries, he added a qualitative dimension. 

One of the most important aspects is a sense of identity that de- 
velops during the socialization process in graduate education. 

Bidwell felt that the educational research community would continue 
to remain quite constricted until graduate students in disciplines 
other than psychology could be successfully ehcourage’d to think of 
themselves as educational researchers. 

According to Corwin's observations, there seemed to be a rela- 
tionship between the number of scholars and researchers in a spe- 
cialty within a discipline and the degree of acceptability of their 
studies to the remainder of the discipline. He reported that sev- 
eral of the pei'sons whom he had interviewed were convinced that a 
critical mass of respected people had to. assemble before a sub- 
discipline or a specialty had any meaning. Besag doubted whether 
there was a critical mass among those studying education in any of 
the social or behavioral sciences other than psychology. 

Marcson ventured that educational research might more appro- 
priately be compared with communities of engineers, developers, 
or technologists rather than with researchers. Gage thought 
educational research might not be a unitary field but a mixture of 
things, just as the field of architecture is a mixture of esthetics, 
engineering, economics, and politics. Such fields can be seen as 
hybrids, or collections of specialties. And yet he felt that educa- 
tional research does have a unity to it even though it lacks the 
coherence of a discipline. Marcson, agreeing with Gage's analogy, 
pointed out that many of the presently recognized scientific fields 
do not have the unity that is attributed to disciplines; space 
science, for example, is not a coherent field. 

The chairman directed the attention of the group to a des- 
cription in Storer 's papey of educational research as a "conjunc- 
tive domain," and asked him to give a brief summary of the concept. 

Storer explained that he was trying to find a way to classify 
a field of study that is focused around broad areas of immediate 
social concern. Several examples come to mind; Space science. 



medical research, agricultural research and, of course, educational 
research. Agricultural research, a typical example, includes seg- 
ments of several basic disciplines like entomology, plant physio- 
logy* and pathology, as well as the more applied or developmental 
fields of soil physics, plant breeding, and food processing. The 
clustering of the efforts of basic researchers, applied researchers, 
and developers around problem areas may be thought of as a conjunc- 
tive domain. However, the implications of this definition were not 
pursued by the participants . 

Corwin circumvented the issue of whether educational research 
was analogous to a discipline by arguing that research fields have 
been organized around critical questions, conducted outside of 
disciplines, and housed in professional schools. Several of the 
experts he interviewed had compared education to engineering or 
nursing. He opted for the identification of educational research 
as a "field of research" or a "field of study." Bidwell added that 
it is an enormously pluralistic field in its structure, attributes 
of members, the nature of funding, etc. Gage and Travers concurred, 
pointing out that educational research and development now have all 
of the rewards, though perhaps to a lesser degree, of many of the 
highly sophisticated sciences. Including recently established 
federally-funded institutions for research and development. 

Travers cautioned that the group should not attempt to be- 
come too explicit in its definition. He sensed that at this stage 
in its evolution, when educational research was growing rapidly 
and adding a great many new people and institutions, it was better 
to leave the definition open ended. Extremely significant findings 
quite likely could materialize from individuals who easily could be 
excluded from any present definition of the field. Both David and 
Bidwell agreed. They urged the participants to think of what the 
field was becoming or what it might evolve into, particularly if 
all of the social sciences began to contribute significantly. 

Having concluded that the communities that could be identified 
as operating within the educational research field of study were 
sufficiently sophisticated and advanced so that analogies could be 
made with other fields of study, particularly in the behavioral 
sciences, the colloquium members turned their attention to an 
attempt to identify the major problems facing these communities. 

They fell into four categories: 1) problems arising from the 
institutional settings; 2) impediments to the socialization pro- 
cesses; 3) problems of defining the invisible college; 4) dif- 
ficulties stemming from the concept of educational engineering and 
development . 

1. Problems arising from the institutional settings. 

Chief among the issues facing the community are those that 
relate to the institutional settings provided for educational research- 
ers. Corwin introduced the topic by emphasizing that the persons 



whom he had interviewed returned frequently to conditions within 
schools of education. He was convinced that most of the problems 
facing the research community would have to be resolved at that 
level . 

Smith agreed and pointed out that most people who hold a 
doctorate in education end up spending nearly all their time in 
the preparation of teachers. Few doctoral programs in the country 
actually prepare educational researchers or scholars. Hagstrom 
added that even those who are prepared for research emerge from 
schools of education with a closer relationship to practitioners 
than social scientists have. He quoted figures from his paper 
indicating that the majority of professors in schools of education 
have had professional experience in the public schools, whereas 
only twenty five percent of social scientists have had similar 
experience; that education professors spend significantly more 
time teaching students majoring in their own fields than do social 
scientists, and are more likely to do consulting or service work 
for school systems. They end up in the dilemma of being over- 
dependent on practitioners and yet feeling alienated from them. 

Gage restated the problem as being that of reducing conflict 
between service to schools on the one hand, and building knowl- 
edge about education, on the other . That is, this problem 
taken the form of a conflict between "research" and service . 

To Besag, this predicament was best exemplified by the way deans 
of colleges of education evaluate the academic achievement of their 
faculties. Far too many administrators, he felt, are uncertain about 
standards of scholarship and do not give adequate recognition to 
educational researchers, particularly those from the disciplines. 
Goodlad agreed, suggesting that a stronger community of scholars 
was needed in order to counteract the ambivalence of schools of 
education about their responsibility for conducting what he called 
"conclusion-oriented" rather than "decision-oriented research"; 
in other words, the conflict between doing research attempting to 
add directly to knowledge and that aimed more at influencing the 
behavior of practitioners. Researchers, he felt, need support from 
their colleagues because they necessarily must become critical of 
the enterprise they are studying. 

While some of the discussants pessimistically concluded that 
researchers could not be trained under conditions typically found 
in schools of education, Corwin pointed out that the new Ph.D. 
programs of research recently established in schools of nursing 
appear to be working quite well. There are reports that directors 
and instructors in these programs find distinct advantages for 
training their researchers within the settings that they will be 
studying. Storer concluded by stating that while a great many 
problems are inevitably found in all professional schools a larger 
number of these will be resolved if bright, capable people are 
doing that training. But different institutional arrangements, it 
was felt, would make better use of their talent. 



2. Impediments to the socialization processes. 

A point to which Bidwell returned several times during the 
discussion was that the socialization processes* are important in 
forming and shaping the characteristics of any research com- 
munity. They may be even more important in education, he felt, 
because research on topics in education is frequently downgraded 
in universities, especially by the educational researcher's co- 
disciplinarians in the arts and sciences. Hagstrom concurred for 
three additional reasons; a) the lack of consensus about what 
is viable knowledge, b) ambiguities in the prestige hierarchy, 
and c) deficiencies in the reward systems. In his view, education- 
al researchers are Jess able to identify and rank the great men 
and the institutions having the most prestigious departments in 
the field. Bidwell pointed out that this may be true because 
education is a highly diverse and complex field and the criteria 
for identifying competence or greatness are more complex than they 
are in some of the more unified fields of study. 

Hagstrom was asked to comment on why he felt that the social 
systems of education were as blurred as he had described them. He 
responded by pointing out that professors in schools of education 
are quite likely to have changed specific fields after receiving 
their doctorates. Also, schools of education are very heterogen- 
eous in their organization and often stratify across disciplines. 
Thus, professors of education are less likely to have their primary 
reference groups from disciplinary colleagues , 

Garvey reported other explanations derived from his group’s 
studies of the communications networks. For example, in their 
study of the annual meetings of nine associations, he found that 
AERA members were less familiar with the current and past work of 
the authors whose papers they went to hear than were members of 
any other association. The fact that 256 authors cited a total of 
67 different journals to which they planned to submit their papers, 
the largest number they found in any field studies, led him to 
conclude that the communication networks are diffused. They do 
not encourage researchers to cluster around core journals, one 
way in which social systems are structured. 

Bidwell declared that Garvey's studies reinforced his own 
suspicion that, for example, sociologists concerned with education 
are talking mainly to other sociologists. He saw the field of 



*Bidwell defines socialization as the process whereby individuals 
internalize roles in specif i.c social settings, developing a grasp 
of the system’s behavioral norms, both written and unwritten. 
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educational research as having a weak centripetal force encouraging 
those scholars in the arts and sciences disciplines who are con- 
cerned with educational topics to turn to discipline-based rather 
than education-based colleagues for information, critical review, 
and approbation. 

Reflecting upon what produces a centripetal force, Storer 
concluded that there must be a la^.^ enough number of respected 
men in any sub-discipline before a separate social system can be 
established. He referred again to the concept of a critical mass. 

But Bidwell cautioned that, as the social system of any sub-dis- 
cipline or specialty becomes more recognized within the larger unit 
of the discipline, that is, as the specialty becomes more highly 
regarded, more members of that social system are likely to move 
back within the main stream of the discipline itself. To him, this 
process then becomes divisive for emerging fields like educational 
research. Yet in order to Improve the quality of their product, 
researchers in education must remain strongly linked to whatever 
arts and sciences discipline is most germane to their own work. 

Besag described the opposite side of the coin. Researchers 
seeking colleagues from whom they can obtain a competent response 
will exclude practitioners. However, since educational research is 
an applied field, it must stay close to the concerns and the views 
of practitioners. He feared that the field may grow so conscious of 
its purity that it could become sterile. 

To Storer, the key element in the socialization process involves 
determining where young researchers can get the most competent re- 
j sponses to their work. Hagstrom agreed, also stressing the vrord 
"competent." His view of the most important aspect of any social 
system is the feedback it provides to the individuals concerned. 

3. Problems of defining invisible colleges in education. 

It was assumed by the colloquium planners that the character- 
istics and the influence of the invisible colleges in education 
would be discussed in depth. For several reasoxis, however, this 
turned out not to be the case. 

While Paisley and Lingwood saw evidence of invisible colleges 
from studies they had made, their work was not sufficiently advanced 
to give a thorough description of who they represented and how- they 
function. 

Lacking precise data, the group attempted to identify invisible 
colleges from their impressions and experiences. Gage felt that one 
existed around the American Educational Research Journal , among its 
authors and consulting editors. When Paisley expressed doubt 
that the journal was well enough known yet. Gage tried to redefine 
the invisible college as standing for the network through which 
preprints of articles are distributed. 
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Garvey disagreed with the notion and called for a better defin- 
ition of invisible colleges with particular attention to the differ- 
ences between them and reference groups. He stated emphatically 
that he saw no evidence yet that invisible collesres exist in educa- 
tion. 

4. Thg problem of education engineering and development. 

More colloquium time was given to discussir as of the concept 
of educational development and the problems of the developers 
than to any other topic. The importance of the question was es- 
tablished by David when he stated, "Unless you tease out vrhat devel- 
opment is in education, you promise that the field will remain in 
that same state it has been." Lumsdaine too saw the problems of 
educational developers as being critical. He claimed that there has 
not been nearly enough analysis of product performance in various 
settings with students of various characteristics. To this McLean 
enthusiastically agreed. 

Smith emphasized the importance of development from a histor- 
ical standpoint. He suggested that the research that has changed 
education in the last 150 years has really been development. Thorn- 
dike's studies of arithmetic, as only one example, had a strong 
influence on the nature of arithmetic books. Spelling books were 
completely reconstructed from studies of the frequency of occurrence 
of words, word counts, and analyses of this nature. 

In Gage's view, almost everything in the schools today — 
thousands of textbooks, visual aids, and other materials — has 
been the product of development. He wondered why so much atten- 
tion was being given now to development, since it was nothing 
new. Perhaps the difficulty was simply that much of the early 
work done under the name of research was in fact development. 

Did persons like Thorndike, or Rugg, or Gates ever report in the 
literature questions such as, "How can I rearrange textbooks to 
be most effective?" Gage had not seen such reports, but Travers 
maintained he had read some early writings of this type by 
Thorndike and Gates. Some thought that it was the nature of the 
communications systems of the time that had allowed many such 
reports to fall into oblivion. But Gage still challenged the 
group’ to clarify, first, whether such acknowledged products of 
development as Individualized Prescribed Instruction are pub- 
lishable in the traditional sensej and secondly, whether the 
norms of the social systems of developers include publishing. 

As he claimed, "We know what researchers do, they write and 
publish papers and report them at meetings. What do developers 
do? They don't write, and publish papers." 

Several persons rose to refute this contention. The attempt 
to arrive a.t a better notion of what developers do involved an 
effort to define development in education more clearly. 

Hagstrom asserted that his observations had hot yielded a 



clear idea of what developmental jobs are like. McLean proposed 
that development was ’’the production of working prototypes.” 

These could be products of many kinds, like new curricula, for 
example, or computer teirminals . To Lumsdaine, development is the 
research concerned with the creation and improvement of products 
and byproducts in education. To Schutz , development is the reliable 
attainment of outcomes at the least cost and in the least amount of 
time. Development is concerned with processes as well as products, 
according to McLean. 

David pointed out that other fields — ^urban studies, for example — 
have similar difficulty in defining development. In a review of the 
R & D programs of the Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
the consultants could identify the developmental activites in the 
engineering sections much more readily than they could in the be- 
havioral and social science sections . Marcson cautioned that it is 
often not easy in engineering, and that there is considerable 
blurring of the definition between development and research even 
in physics . 

Schutz saw research and development as being quite distinct 
from one another in education. Research is much more oriented to 
"verbal manipulation" — that is, to definitions, labels, and hy- 
potheses. Development is concerned with products, operations, and 
demonstrations that involve people. There emerge different roles 
and repons ibilities for the individuals involved. 

But who are the developers, and where are they? Some won- 
dered if the senior staff in the regional educational laboratories 
are developers or whether they are closer to academic researchers 
in orientation. Schutz was convinced that the latter was the case, 
but pointed out that this was the result of how and where they had 
been trained. As Bidwell argued, educational developers may suffer 
from discontinuous careers J they must perform like academicians 
rather early in their careers, or be judged as incompetent. Engineers 
in the hard sciences, on the other hand, Marcson cc'nvmented, can work 
in virtual obscurity for five years if they are building something 
magnificent like a high speed accelerator. Could educational develop- 
ers, he asked, spend five years putting together an analogous pro- 
duct, without publishing, and still survive professionally? There 
was general agreement that this would be very difficult. 

And yet, five years was felt to be a reasonable estimate of 
the length of time that will be required by the regional labs and 
other such new institutional settings to breed a new generation of 
engineers . McLean pointed out that it had taken about that period 
of time for the new curriculiam developers, like those who designed 
the Physical Sciences Study Committee program, to come into their 
own. 



Marcson suggested that the problems of this group were sim- 
ilar to the problems of engineers in general. He pointed out that 



engineers seek and use a larger range o€ rewards aand feieiback sys- 
tems than do academic researchers, because of the maturp^ of their 
products. To them patents are frequentLy more relcevant :han 
publications. As he remarked, "You can't spread! a concrete en- 
gineering product around for review." Plowever, he cautf med that 
it is a myth that engineers do not publish at all. Induistrial devel- 
opers have well established reference groups, inv^isiible colleges, 
formal channels for publications, and active annutil meetiings at 
which they regularly report on their work. 

McLean disagreed, however, with the notion thatt engineers and 
developers in education could be so closely identified with engineers 
in general. He was supported by Nan Lin who pointed ouit that the 
basic difference between the broad category of engineers and those 
specifically in education is that the former can measure products 
over a short-term period. In education this is very difficult. 

-\nd David cautioned that development in a research field that is 
related to practitioners, like medicine or education, has special 
requirements and the number of conclusions that can be d^awn from 
comparisons with engineering fields is limited. 

Goodlad noted that certain other categories of workers, for 
instance, innovators, should not be confused with developers. 
Innovators generate prodvacts but do not engage in any systematic 
evaluation of their work. To Marcson, such people are the in- 
ventors, They differ from engineers and developers in that they 
do not report on their methodologies and are likely to work out- 
side of an organizational context. 

If such is the case several group members reasoned, then a 
convenient way to identify developers might be through institu- 
tional settings. The first to be mentioned were the regional 
educational laboratories and the research and development centers. 

A discussion of the products issuing from these sources and the 
behavior of the persons involved seemed to conform to the previous 
definitions. Gage cited microteaching as a specific example and 
mentioned that several persons in a R & D center and regional labs 
who were responsible for its development had gone for many months 
without publishing anything about it in recognized journals. But 
Travers, Goodlad, McLean, and Schutz all argued that they could 
cite as many or more individuals turning out products in the centers 
and labs who could not be called, anything else but researchers. 

Paisley identified a large group of developers in what are re- 
ferred to as "Title III" centers. Few were in any way connected v/ith 
the research community, but were more responsive to local boards of 
education and federal bureaucrats. As a director of an ERIC center, 
he was aware that these men did publish, but in technical reports 
rather than journal literature. But some members of the group 
suspected that Title III people were closer to being inventors 
than developers. No matter how much the development component of 
"R & D" continued to defy definition, Corwin concluded, its impor- 
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tance was inevitably growing. The federal government and particu- 
larly th.e Office of Education have put great stress on product and 
system development. For this re as oji it can be assumed that in- 
creasing attention will be given to identifying the agents and 



products of educational development. 1 

Having brought to light some of the major factors that limit the 
effectiveness of the community of educational researchers, the collo- 
quium participants sat to work to suggest how these problems might 
be alleviated. 

Storer felt that since educational research is not provided 
with an integrated body of knowledge awaiting development, the 
critical question is whether other devices can be manufactured to 
create a self-sustaining field, in which groups of researchers will 
work at given substantive issues . Five ways to bring about this 
development were discussed; 1) revising the communications systems;! 
2) providing better reward systems ; 3) improving the social sys- 
tems ; 4) increasing the social utility of research results; and 
5) influencing the policies of the federal government. 

Of these, the communications network received the most atten- 
tion. Paisley saw a centripetal force developing around and from 
a communications network. Make the network easy to use, for the 
writer as well as the reader, and more and more people will cluster 
around it. In Paisley’s view, the present network in educational 
research was inadequate by almost any criterion. It operated most 
effectively for the inner core group of psychologists and educa- 
tionists but had little to attract sociologists; and others from 
the social sciences. Garvey concurred, pointing out another 
weakness: the considerable time lag his studic's revealed between 

the date that research projects were completed and the time that 
the first reports of the projects appeared in professionally 
referred journals. 

But David cautioned that it was not enough to concentrate on 
facilitating the existing networks. Rather, top priority should be 
given to redesigning all systems to meet new objectives, especially 
that of enlarging the perimeters of the core literature. Krathwohl 
interpreted these comments as pointing up the basic dilemma facing 
the community; to make the literature more inclusive to accomo- 
date other disciplines and at the same time more exclusive, so as 
to improve the quality of research. To Bidwell, the problem of 
communication networks was part of a larger dilemma. A community 
must grow in size and complexity in order to develop the critical 
mass of effectiveness that had been called for earlier. But the 
larger the group grows, the harder it becomes for individuals to 
develop the sense of identity that is the cohesive force. 

Without disagreeing, Storer maintained that the paramount issue 
was something else— the quality of the journals. Educational re- 
searchers must make their journal? competitive with prestigious 



journals in related fields J nothing else would suffice if they 
hoped to print the work of recognized scholars. 



Paisley advised that the annual meeting is very much a part of 
the communications systems, and called for thorough revisions of the 
purposes, organization, and format of this event. Paper reading 
sessions, he proposed, emphasize divergent attacks on i>roblems; 
symposia stress convergence. Because an emerging field like edu- 
cational research needs more of the latter, he urged AERA to engineer 
more carefully the content and contributors to each year’s program. 
Travers was not convinced; he felt that researchers do have a 
sense of what is urgent and, if left to their own devices, will 
probably focus on the right topics. Furthermore, he saw that much 
of what Paisley wanted to change was traditional and ritualistic — 
but also harmless . 

The effectiveness of the reward system also depends in part on 
how well the communications network is functioning. As Storer 
pointed out, the communications systems are in many ways the acade- 
mician’s monetary system; they must be working well for scholars to 
be well "paid" for their work. Pay in this case takes the foirm of 
appropriate feedback from the most relevant colleagues. Several 
voices claimed that the motives of all researchers are not so pure — 
that, money and position are also important. But this aspect of the 
reward system was assumed to be well understood. Of more interest 
for this discussion were the subtler motivations. Bidwell, for 
example, emphasized that most researchers are trying to increase 
man's knowledge and frequently make conscious professional choices 
in order to add increments to knowledge. 

But how do researchers decide what work merits such rewards? 
Consensus among the most competent colleagues is the accepted 
answer. This sets a very pragmatic criterion for the utility of 
any group or any social system in the sciences — its ability to make 
competent evaluations of the work of others. The group is more 
important in the social sciences, Hagstrom asserted, than in the 
hard sciences where a body of knowledge and set of standards are 
better established and understood. This difference accounts in part 
for the high rejection rates of 80% in the more prestigious jour- 
nals in the social sciences, compared to a 20% rejection rate in 
physics. 

Paisley remarked that the rules and standards of any field 
are informal in nature, and are not codified. Hence the social- 
ization processes that introduce new members of the community 
to standards of methodology and professional conduct are important. 

The attention of the group then turned to the third way that 
a new field could set up a centripetal force, through the improve- 
ment of the social system. Corwin's prerequisite, the development 
of a critical mass of competent men, was generally accepted, without 
anyone’s attempting to establish the order of magnitude of the mass. 






Bidwell tried to distinguish between a simple increase in the num- 
ber of persons working on educational problems and the creation of 
a social system. He felt certain that many more sociologists now- 
adays are studying education, but they did not think of themselves nor 
interact primarily as educational researchers or educational sociolo- 
gists. Lacking this identification, they further impeded the sociali- 
zation of graduate students into the educational research community 
by downgrading the field. He asked how this tendency could be reversed. 

In responding, Hagstrom, Storer, and others returned to already 
established points. Raise the standards; find more competent people 
to provide, more vigorous interactions so that the work produced is judged 
as being of higher quality by an even larger segment of researchers 
in the behavioral and social sciences. Storer summarized by stating, 

"If you can't beat them (the established fields), join them. The only 
way is to Improve the toughness of editorial standards for journals in 
your own field. This is a long slow process, and a lot of heads get 
cracked along the way, but it is the only way in the long run." 

But Paisley would not let the matter end there. He pointed out 
that certain fields like aerospace research had sprung up in response 
to demands outside the academic community. In addition to the criteria 
already mentioned for the development of a centripetal force, he spoke 
of money as having paramount importance. If federal agencies could be 
persuaded to allocate funds only to selected people who had agreed upon 
standards and who could exercise tight control, he believed that a 
highly effective field of research could be built in ten years. 

While no one in the group agreed unreservedly with his stand, 
several acknowledged the power of the government in establishing or 
altering research fields. Gage felt that new institutions established 
by the U. S. Office of Education such as the R & D centers and the re- 
gional education laboratories, have had considerable influence on 
research communities. Many new people are being attracted from other 
departments in universities and larger numbers of graduate students have 
turned to educational research as a career because of the creation of 
research assistantships and supportive environments. 

Paisley turned again to such fields as the space sciences 
and urban education to support his next point, that special interest 
groups can emerge around research problems of social import long before 
research of any significance is produced. Gage reiterated the belief 
that the federal government sometimes attempts consciously to engineer 
cocnnunities in advance as one way of delivering data, findings, and 
conclusions on vital social and political issues. While high general 
interest in an area might induce many men to move into it, Storer con- 
ceded, something more would be necessary to sustain them over the 
several decades that it might take to establish the fundamental knowl- 
edge. In fact, Storer added parenthetically, the government might 
profitably spend its money in helping to build soma of the mechanisms, 
like communication networks, thsit sustain communities. 



In summing up the elements that would be necessary for the launchr- 
ing of a self -^sustaining field, Hagstrom pointed out that the 
mature fields of ^owledge, i.e,. the disciplines, had both a culture 
and a set of institutions. Inherent in the foinner were values, 
belxefs, and norms of established behavior. In the latter were 
economic units, professional occupations, and titles. To further 
the growth of a field, one could start with either side, he believed. 

Assuming that such a self-sustaining field could be developed 
what should it look like? Should it be an interdisciplinary field 
a newly developed hybrid — something like Storer's conjunctive domaln— 
or should it pattern itself after a discipline? Paisley felt that if 
tight standards were enforced, educational research could become a 
hyphenated discipline like social psychology or biochemistry in ten 
years. But standards would have to be enforced by the field itself. 
Aerospace research does not police its standards and is not considered 
a dxscipline; biochemical research does. Gage was skeptical about 
educational research being able to move in this direction. More than 
txght standards is involved in defining a hyphenated discipline, he 
cautioned there must be laws, concepts, and other substantive aspects 
that bridge two fields. 

Garvey shared Gage’s skepticism about creating a interdis- 
field, but did see educational research as the meeting 
ground for researchers from many fields. Many psychologists wish to 
leave psychology because they grow tired of experimenting with rats. 

On the other hand, educationists frequently identify with "hard science" 
psychology. An effective interdisciplinary effort might grow from 
such associations. 

But corwin saw many obstacles to establishing an interdis- 

For one thing, different disciplines use different 
methodologies. They have different ways of identifying problems. 

How can standards be established under these conditions? Interdis- 
ciplinary research might be easier to attain at the microlevel than 
at macrolevels, as Hagstrom suggested. Perhaps researchers from dif- 
ferent disciplines could work together in specific institutional 

^ Or, Corwin added, effective collaborations might take place 
at the elite level, among super-stars whose interests and knowledge 
transcend disciplinary boundaries. 

He xelt, however, that a hybrid had to emerge if educational 
research was to become effective. By a hybrid he meant a distinctive 
fxeld of endeavor lodged between the disciplines and the world of the 

McLean concurred by saying that educational researchers 
needed to begin developing their own standards independent of the dis- 
ciplines. In Bidwell’s view, a hybrid could result if quality improve- 
ments in schools of education encouraged the development of indepen- 
dent reward and social systems. 



This led to the final major question; What could the American 
Educational Research Association do specifically to help shape the 
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research coimaunity? The suggestions ranged from David’s general 
wish that AERA might serve a broad range of . academicians , developers, 
and practitioners to the quite specific recommendations of Garvey 
and Nelson for improving the annual meeting. For the most part, 
the comments focused on three issues: revising the publication 

program; broadening the audiences to be served; and attracting and 
holding educational developers . 

Paisley’s earlier statement, that men will be drawn to a field 
whose communication network is easy and rewarding to use, brought 
further comments The difficulty in improving the AERA. publishing 
network would be compounded, Garvey and Paisley pointed out,, by the 
fact that recent studies have forecast ever-increasing costs for 
maintaining traditional journals and for initiating new ways of 
automating publication services. They both urged AERA to work more 
closely with federal agencies, but disagreed on the present value 
of the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) , Garvey 
being critical of its performance so far. 

The long time lapse between the completion of first research 
reports and their appearance in journals was Gairvey's particular 
concern. He urged AERA to develop a variety of devices for an- 
nouncing recently completed work. Travers saw a greater need for 
textbooks which give up-to-date summaries of research in highly 
specialized areas and spoke highly of two that he had seen dealing 
with attention phenomena and perceptual motor skill. Gage emphas- 
ized the need for a journal like Psychological Bulletin and unlike 
the present Review of Educational Research that would publish 
author-initiated reviews and evaluations of current research on 
topics formulated by the author. 

But Lingwood cautioned that AERA should not be overly con- 
cerned with improving the communication networks for the highly pro- 
ductive men; they were well "plugged in" to the work of their col- 
leagues and had less need to alter their communication links and in- 
formation sources. 

This raised the issue of whom the Association should be ser- 
ving. Lingwood counseled AERA to focus on the practitioner but this 
suggestion won few adherents. Paisley suggested that AERA take 
greater responsibility for those persons next to the practitioners, 
like Title III personnel and the individuals responsible for re- 
search and evaluation in local school systems. David wondered why 
the Association could not serve several constituencies — with members 
from the disciplines, developers, and practitioners. Hagstrom thought 
AERA might give rewards to emerging groups without disciplinary 
status or to groups whose discipline would not yet acknowledge them — 
anthropologists of education, for example. But Bidwell again voiced 
his doubts whether AERA could provide the necessary rewards for men 
from the disciplines. 

tiUmsdaine voted resoundingly for the creation of a structure 



that would bring the researcher and the developer close together. 
Researchers, he asserted, have the knowledge and methods needed 
by developers to devise better educational products, and particu- 
larly to analyze product performance in various settings. McLean, 
Smith and Gage all concurred. But the proper relationship of the 
Association to the developer remained a problem. While few of 
those present opposed a marriage, there was wide disparity of opin- 
ion about the importance of the problem and how the marriage should 
be joined. Garvey warned that developers and technologists would 
drift off into another organization — if indeed they were not already 
there — if AERA did not make efforts to attract them. Gage urged 
that the Association provide channels and rewards for developers, 
such as special journals or prizes. As far as he could see, the 
present mechanisms were not helpful to them. As Garvey affirmed, 
AEiRA's reward structure was patterned after that used for scientists. 

But could the two groups be brought together at all? All or- 
ganizations contain developers and researchers in varying mixtures, 
Garvey declared. He urged the Association to use its mechanisms to 
emphasize those problems that have greater relevance for both groups, 
as a way of drawing them together. 

According to David it is the size of an organization that sets 
the limit on its diversity. Marcson cited some specific associations 
wherein researchers, developers, and administrators exist side by 
side — the American Chemical Society and the Institute of Radio En- 
gineers being only two. ACS selects its president alternately from 
industrial and "pure” research, and has a journal for every major 
audience.^ Marcson felt that developers in industry belong to scien- 
tific societies because developers are alert to what is happening 
in science and constantly seek out help from scientific researchers. 

It was suggested, in Siam, that AERA write a "scenario" for 
itself, establishing specific objectives so that it could inventory 
mechanisms and strategies available to associations. Paisley urged 
that the Association think of itself as a system and specify its 
objectives in immediate, intermediate, and ultimate terms. Only 
then will it be able to determine the cbst/ef f ectiveness ratios of 
various activities, and use maximum resources to move educational 
research forward. 
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PATTERNS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH; REFLECTIONS ON SOME GENERAL ISSUES 

RONALD G. CORWIN 
Department of Sociology 
Ohio State University 

and 

MAYNARD SEIDER 
Department of Sociology 
University of Wisconsin 

Over the past forty years, the field of educational research 
has grown in scope and complexity. This expansion has been accom- 
panied by a host of problems reflected in several critical issues 
which have divided the educational researchers in recent years 
(Corwin and Nagi, forthcoming) . There has been little research on 
the evolution of new fields of research, but it should be profitable 
to review these issues from a broader perspective.* 

On the assumption that scholars who have actively studied other 
fields of scientific endeavor might shed some light on the issues 
facing educational research, fourteen scholars with an acknowledged 
expertise in the history and/or sociology of science were asked to 
serve as informants during unstructured interviews, lasting approx- 
imately one and one half to two hours.** They were told that the 
purpose of the interviews was to obtain their assistance in placing 
the immediate problems of educational research into a broader 
theoretical context. They were asked to reflect on more general 
sociological issues underlying the problems outlined for them. 

Prior to the interview, each expert was mailed material describing 
the field of educational research in general and the American 
Educational Research Association in particular*** together with a 



* We wish to thank Miss Caroline Persell and Dr. Sam Sieber for 

undertaking the preliminary work, including writing of the initial 
proposal for this phase. We also are indebted to Richard Dershimer, 
Warren Hagstrom and Nornian Storer for their advice during various 
stages of the project. Special acknowledgement is due to Robert 
Herriott, Warren Hagstrom and Richard Dershimer and to each of the 
authorities who were interviewed for this project for reading and 
commenting upon an earlier draft of this paper. Many of their 
comments have been incorporated. 

** See Appendix A for a list of those interviewed. 

*** See Appendix 
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ten-page "Interview Guide" structured around several problems.* 

(1) the "splendid isolation" of education (as Cremin refers 
to it) ; 

(2) the low overall quality of educational research and the 
apparent need for more of the best minds from basic social 
sciences and related disciplines to do research on education; 

(3) unprofitable relationships between basic and applied 
research and between research and service; 

(4) the influence of federal bureaucrats in setting research 
priorities in this field. 

The interview guide was used only as a point of departure and 
served primarily as a heuristic device to provoke critical commen- 
tary. In our difficult role of interpreter, we tried to state the 
issues as we had heard or read them stated by people closely iden- 
tified with the field, while at the same time presenting these 
issues in a form that would be meaningful to social scientists, 
some of whom were unlikely to have an intimate acquaintance with 
recent events in the field of education. The discussion following 
is organized around a series of questions which were largely im- 
plicit in the interview guide. 

STRUCTURE OF THE FIELD 



The growth of the field both in scope and in differentiation** 
has opened up new possibilities for development and creativity, and 



We. do not claim to have fully demonstrated that these are in 
fact dilemmas in any rigorous sense of the term. We wanted to 
preserve what we saw as the prevailing conception of the issues, 
even at the risk of oversimplification and perhaps some dis- 
tortion from a sociologist's point of view. We have no way of 
knowing at this time how widespread the awareness of these issues 
is throughout the educational research community. 



** Over the past 40 years, the number of disciplines involved in 

educational research has increased from three to twelve; accor- 
dingly, there has been a considerable increase in the scope and 
complexity of inquiry (Tyler, 1965) . A recent study reports that 
the relative number of proposals submitted to USOE from researchers 
outside colleges of education increased several times faster than 
proposals submitted by applicants located within schools of educa- 
tion (Sieber and Lazarsfeld, 1966). At present, the majority of 
research proposals submitted to USOE are from researchers working 
outside of colleges of education. 
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some people believe, for a more effective division of labor. But 
as yet, there is little coordination among researchers from vari^ous 
disciplines — and especially between people who have been closely 
identified with Education and those in the basic disciplines (Sieber, 
1968; Sieber and Lazarsfeld, 1966). 

1* Are problems and experiences in educational research 
analogous to those associated with the scientific 
discipline? 

People closely identified with educational research sometimes 
appear to think of this field as a scientific discipline. None of 
the persons interviewed, however, shared this view. They had 
difficulty thinking in the framework of analcsgies with the other 
sciences. Cole felt that it would ‘±es very didEfiLcult to mse the 
history of the hard sciences to drasr up a progrsm for edmcational 
research. 



One hazard in trying to draw arrsZlogies wirthL the scientific 
disciplines was cited by Kaplan; rhst the more ’mature sciences 
have grown up in different histoxrcml contexts. 

Look at the emergence of a rsew rfield in the: last 19th 
or early 20th century and trgr sm compare it with edu- 
cation today. You have to tske= into account the fun- 
damental fact tnat the Federal- government is pouring 
huge sums of money into this area now. They want 
quick results. To compare it to something that hap- 
pened in the late 19th century just doesn't make sense 
ii?ith this kind of factor operating. When you speak 
of laissez-faire in the 19th century, you're speaking 
of it in a laissez-faire context. But you're not 
talking about laissez-faire in a laissez-faire context 
today. “ 

Zuckerman suggests that the differences in subject matter be- 
tween physical and social sciences may present an important barrier 
against generalizing from one field to the other; 

It's not only a difference in historical location that 
makes for difficulties in generalizing from physical and 
biological sciences to social science. The character of 
the subject matters of each makes any analogies you would 
draw very loose... At best, you might use a general orien- 
tation about the way things are in science. For example, 
we know that an interdisciplinary approach to research, 
under the best conditions, is apt to generate problems. 

So one shouldn't worry too much if such an approach doesn't 
work out very well in educational research. Moreover, 
it probably is not wise to spend $100 million trying to 
foster it. Beyond this simple rule of thumb, I don't 
think generalizing from one set of disciplines to another 
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pays off. It is probably a little optimistic to think 
that all you need to do is to imitate the physical and 
biological sciences and then all will be well. These 
sciences have had their troubles too in planning for 
first-rate research. 

But the major difference, as preceived by nearly everyone 
interviewed, Involves the distinction between a scientific disci- 
pline and a field of study. "Educational research" is a research 
field in which the interests of people from several disciplines 
overlap with those of people from "Educatiron" itsalf. The piroblems 
of a research field are not necessarily comparable to those of 
science per se . Rather, they are problems wiaich are peculiar to 
research in the environment of a profession and porof essional 
schools. Parallels to the problems of eduicational research are more 
likely to be found in the experience of such professions as public 
health, social work, speech, nursing, business, and engineering than 
in problems of the disciplines. * 

Yet the distinction between disciplines and research fields can- 
not be applied wholesale to the social sciences. The latter seem 
to be more open ended and to Include a wider range of activities and 
structures than are typically found in the natuaral sciences;. Ben— 
David observes that mathematics, for exantpie:., is an unambiguous 
discipline with clearcut boundaries. But in the social sciences 
(outside economics) there is no common denominator of a central 
body of highly articulated theory and no clearcut methodology for 
research. There is only a tradition according to which a set of 
questions and categories of observation are held in common. Ben- 
Davld contends that many fields are "genuinely nondlscipllnary" 
because their problem is not defined Intellectually, but rather 
pragmatically; a great deal of art is involved in solving the 
problem with existing systematic knowledge. 



* The social system of Research is wider in scope than of Science 
and would Include researchers, practitioners, funding agencies, 
government officials, the professions, universities and the public. 
"Science" on the other hand — or more specifically, "basic sclence"- 
can be viewed as an activity of a much more closed system., l.e., 
the "scientific community" (Hags trom, 1965, 1967). As such, the 
social control agents and reward systems differ, factors which are 
commented upon throughout the manuscript . For this reason we ad- 
vocate a distinction between the Sociology of Science and the So- 
ciology of Research. The latter area of study is not an institu- 
tional area, but is comprised of the overlap between scientific 
disciplines, and the groups mentioned above. It is a hybrid area 
of study, having components of the Sociology of Occupations, Or- 
ganizational Sociology, and the Sociology of Education, as well as 
the Sociology of Science. 



In short, researchers representing a variety of disciplinary 
traditions, as well as some people who are themselves graduates of 
colleges of education, may share a mutual interest in certain sub- 
stantive problems, but they tend to be concerned with different 
intellectual problems. Since thfS boundaries of a discipline are 
defined by the intellectual fracEework, "educational r^earch" does 
not constitute a discipline. However, since the social sciences 
have not yet matured as disciplines , and hence have only loosely 
defined boundarieSj, a greater degree of collaboration may occur than 
if they were completely mature. IThis is possible because of greater 
overlap among the intellectual finrameworks and because mutually 
perceived; jpractical problems are likely to exert greater influence 
on the direction of the research (about which more will be said 
later). ISiis raises a second question: 

2. 5k3W productive would greater cooperation amcmg the dif=— 
ciiplines be and how cam cooperation be promoted? 

One'^s view of the consequemces of interdisciplinary work "wspuld 
seem to diepend on whether one is assessing the impact of this Twork 
on a s c iamc e (or the evolution of a new scientific field) or cm. the 
developmsnt of technology (or improvement of practice) . Inter — 
disciplinary work seems more likely to benefit the latter. 
term "interdisciplinary" itself in some cases seems to mean 
theoretical synthesis of different disciplines (e.g. biochemistry). 

£r? other cases it refers to only loosely coordinated attacks on 
similar problems by people with varied academic background. In 
some instances the term "multidisciplinary" is more appropriate, 
as when researchers represent several disciplines and do research 
in a field completely independent of one another. Clark draws a 
sha.rp distinction between interdisciplinary work which is basic and 
that which is applied in nature. Examples of the former include 
efforts to integrate theoretically coherent areas of overlap between 
separate disciplines such as biochemistry and physiology, or in the 
social sciences perhaps the human relations movement. But as Clark 
notes, although applied research is often interdisciplinary in nature, 
new hybrid disciplines do not as a rule result from applied collab- 
orative efforts. 

If it can be assumed that neither education itself nor educa- 
tional research represents a discipline, and given the tendency for 
interdisciplinary work in education (where, it occurs) to take an 
applied bent (in Clark's terms), it does not appear very likely that 
a hybrid like biochemistry can provide a model for the development 
of a parallel "science of education" within educational research. 

In any event, it is important to recognize that biochemistry was the 
product of efforts to systematize areas of theoretical overlap be- 
tween what originally were integral disciplines, and it was not 
necessarily the outcome of collaboration around a particular sub- 
stantive interest. Ben-David has discussed this type of hybridi- 
zation (Ben-David, 1960; 1966) . 



Kuhn observes that most research is cinnducted within, disci- 
pZlinedi,, and where collaboration does take place, it is likely to be 
sustained by the formation of a new subdiscipline (such as? molec- 
ular biology) . Lazarsfeld believes that interdisciplinai^ develop- 
ment occurs within people, that is to say, a new generation. Barber 
feels trhat disciplines are forced to evolve new specialized fields 
as a imeans of circumventing obsolence. Zuckerman is not, however, 
optimistic about hybridization developing; 

My own guess is that only very rarely does effective 
interdisciplinary research result from collaboration 
between people trained in different disciplines. Rather, 
a kind of new hybrid has to develop that is separate irom 
one field or the other. Instead of consciously pushing 
Interdisciplinary work, a better way of developing the 
field (educational research) is to improve the kind oif 
work that is done within each of the separate d is c im Iline s , 
so that you will have better sociology of education,, 
better psychological work done in education, better 
anthropology and so on. It is unlikely that more co- 
operation can be fostered in this subject area than has 
been achieved in the past in any other subject area. 

Cole elaborates: 



In the hard sciences, too, there is very little communi- 
cation between people in different areas of different 
fields, even if they are working on similar problems; 
and there is also general hostility toward people in 
other fields. There is a kind of ethnocentrism. 



Kuhn does not expect that anything very productive will come 
from interdisciplinary research, which he believes is almost a 
contradiction in terms, since he maintains that most research is done 
within the context of a discipliriie. Thinking specifically of the 
educationist's role in research, though, he does believe that a 
consultant can play an important part. 



...I am distinguishing between, on the one hand, calling 
in consultants from other disciplines to help design 
solutions to an immediate practical problem and, on the 
other hand, calling in people- from different disciplines 
and saying, 'Do research together on this series of 
problems'. The second of these is not likely to be 
terribly effective. i 



Ben-David also agrees that the only creative possibilities in 
interdisciplinary research exist when personnel from various dis- 
ciplines meet on specific questions. Then communication and loosely 
coordinated mutual effort is possible and even productive. 



Probably too little is known about the general process by which 
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the differentiated parts of a system merge into new mutations to 
rule out categorically the possibility that an "applied science 
of education" might evolve out of the common interests of various 
social scientists and educators studying education. But Clark's 
comnnesxts do indicate that it makes a substantial difference whether 
the interdisciplinary work is primarily theoretical or primarily 
applied. This, in turn, depends on how the problems are defined. 

Ome last way of conceptualizing interdisciplinary cooperation 
shouild be mentioned here, not only because it is important in its 
own right, but because it offers a middle road between the highly 
unlikely "interdisciplinary research" and the somewhat noninsti- 
tutlonalized "role of consultant". Diana Crane considers the pos- 
sibility of interdisciplinary communication from the vantage point 
of her research on scientists who study the diffusion of agri- 
cultural innovations. She says: 

A particular research problem is often dealt with by 
scientists in several disciplines. Some communication 
and influence on the development of research ideas occur 
across these specialties, but mainly on the part of the 
most productive and prestigious members. It may be that, 
in educational research, people don't develop enough pres- 
tige that researchers in other closely related fields will 
want to communicate with them and read their work. They 
themselves may not be aware of researchers v?ho are tackling 
closely related problems in other disciplines. Bringing 
them together at conferences might be stimulating, espe- 
cially for the educational researchers . 

It is fair to say that to date there has been little inter- 
disciplinary collaboration of any kind in this field. Some of 
the reasons behind the lack of cooperation among various disciplines 
have been alluded to; but there may be still other reasons to 
account for the reluctance of social scientists to work closely 
with colleagues in colleges of education. One line of explana- 
tion places a great deal of stress on status problems, and in 
particular on invidious distinctions about prestige. 

3 . Is the lack of cooperation among various types of 
educational researchers primarily due to prestige 
distinction? 



Kuhn suggests that prestige consideration within universities 
may have prompted some schools of education to become associated 
with research. He himself is not certain whether it is valuable 
even to maintain separate schools of education, or, if indeed they 
are useful, whether educational research should go on within such 
institutions. Yet, schools of education, he feels, want to be 
identified with research, even though in most of them research does 
not yet have high priority. Conversely, research development in 
colleges of education, as well as in most other professional schools 
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of education have had, and continue to have, low 
prestige on university campuses. They tend to draw 
or select people with relatively low prestige. There's 
another problem as well: a school or college of edu- 

cation is made up cf relationships with a number of 
disciplines, not just one. But the members of schools 
of education are in turn tied to a whole community 
of teachers, commissioners of education, superinten- 
dents of schools and principals. And what is their 
attitude toward research? . . .This community is not 
dominated by concepts of empiricism. It is domi- 
nated by philosophies of education — philosophies of 
education which emphasize philosophical values, 
educational values, and ethical values. 

It is not simply a matter of prestige, then, but a question. of 
the amount of support for research and the amount of autonomy which 
the environment insures the scientist — i.e., his power to select 
problems for study and to evaluate and distribute rewards for the 
work done, and his ability to resist pressure for social action 
or philosophical reflection.* 

It was suggested that perhaps some analogy could be drawn with 
medicine and medical research, as another form of research conducted 
in the setting of a profession and a professional school. Several 
of the experts interviewed doubted, however, that an analogy could 
be made between medical and educational research settings. They 
felt that prestige and control patterns in medical research are 
quite different from those in education, with medical research being 
more attractive to social scientists. 

Marcson, for example, sees no comparison between the prestige 
of the doctor and that of the teacher, or of their respective train- 
ing institutions: thus he can draw no analogies. But similarities 
in the prestige level of engineering schools and schools of edu- 
cation do result, he believes, in some shared difficulties. 

Some historical differences between medicine and education are 
mentioned by Ben-David : 



* We do not, of course, have evidence on the relative importance of 
prestige and of power in these matters. More evidence is needed, 
too, on the relationship between the evaluations of a scientist as 
made by his colleagues within his own discipline and the evaluations 
by academic people outside of his discipline (e.g. people in edu- 
cation) . An analysis of citations would provide one way of approach- 
ing this question. 
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The medical schools have a long university tradition starting 
from the Middle Ages. Perhaps the model scientist was a 
doctor. Many basic scientists, physicists, chemists, and what- 
not, were practicing doctors for whom science was a hobby. 

It was very much accepted in schools of medicine that some 
professors should be outstanding scientists, even before the 
scientific era in the medical schools began. In education, 
you do not have this tradition. 

But Ben-David notes that it is not merely a question of tra- 
dition but one of the relative success of applying science to 
medicine as opposed to education: 

It is probably true that research, in whatever disciplines, 
has benefited education much less than it has benefited 
medicine. Practicing doctors and schools of medicine have 
good reason to believe that most of science helps them. 

But educators have less reason to believe it . So the prob- 
lem is not only a matter of attitude. If an educator asks 
me, "What can sociology contribute to my practical work?" 

I think whatever I say will indicate a very modest contri- 
bution compared to what a biochemist can say if a doctor 
asks him the same question about biochemistry. 

In summary, then, interdisciplinary work is antipathetic to 
scientists — -or at least to social scientists — partly because various 
disciplines are at different stages of maturity and face their own 
unique problems. Specialization has the advantage of insulating 
scientists from the judgments of those colleagues who are most 
likely to subscribe to methodologies, interests and objectives 
different from their own. What has to be recognized is that the 
same distrust that researchers have of funding agencies and pos- 
sible domination by them also applies to their relationships with 
alien professions and disciplines. In Zuckerman's characteriza- 
tion: 



Science is not well organized or well articulated. People 
are jealous and do not necessarily get along with one 
another . To expect anything other than this , is to be 
uncritically optimistic. 

It has been pointed out that the whole basis of social con- 
trol in pure science lies in the exchange of new scientific infor- 
mation for recognition from colleagues who are competent to eval- 
uate one's work (Storer, 1966; Hagstrom, 1965). An interdis- 
ciplinary organization such as AERA can facilitate the exchange of 
information. But it will have difficulty providing competent re- 
cognition from specialists in a discipline since — unless a new 
hybrid evolves — it is the discipline which has the authority to 
act as the primary arbiter of scientific competence. (Of course, 
the scientist's interdisciplinary reputation is also likely to be 
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affected by the esteem he holds within his discipline. But little 
is known about the reverse process- — i.e., the reverberations on the 
scientist's reputation within his discipline that may result from 
the reputation he has achieved among colleagues in other disciplines.) 

THE QUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

The priority given to quality in the reward system of science 
has been documented. One study found that quality of output is 
more significant than quantity in eliciting recognition and that 
tne reward system in physics operates to encourage creative re- 
searchers to be highly productive while diverting the energies of 
the less creative into other channels (Cole and Cole, 1967) .* 

Yet there seems to be a widespread impression that research on 
education has predominantly been of a low quality. There is some 
evidence to support that impression. Much of the research has been 
aone by people who have themselves graduated from schools of edu- 
cation and/or are currently located in such settings. And, by 
various reports, most schools of education do not place special 
emphasis on training researchers (Seider & Lazarsfeld, 1966; Fattu, 
1967). Undoubt^ly such assessments help to account for the low 
status of educational research. Fostering high quality research was 
designated by ^uckerman as the chief problem facing the field. 

1 • Can uniform standards of quality be applied to educational 
research? ^ 

Beyond the Impressionistic level there does not seem to be a 
complete consensus on the standards appropriate for evaluating 
research within a multidisciplinary field. The multidisciplinary 
character of research fields, representing a variety of methodolog- 
strate gies and_ levels of intelle ctual ma turity, ls_,^ s ou rce 
of disagreement. The fact that educational research cannot be 
evaluated apart from the separate disciplines involved is indica- 
tive of its status as a research field rather than a discipline. 

On this point, Clark suggests that: 

Insofar as people who are associated with AERA are doing 
research of some continuing value, it will be judged as 
important by one of the social sciences. One would then 
analyze the contributions of members of AERA in terms 
of the standards of a particular discipline. 

But Or Ians takes issue with the assumption that quality can 
be judged only by the disciplines: 



*Hargins and Hagstrom (1967), however, do note that the prestige of 
the scientist's doctoral institution as well as the quality of this 
research influences his organizational status. 
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The definition of quality is too much under the control 
or the unxversity community. It is a self-supporting 

oClJtv the one who pronounces on 

qualxty. I d Ixke a second test of quality, a test that 
xs pertxnent to the kind of work you're trying to en- 
courap. . .There is no reason why one can't have pride 
xn doxng practical research. . .The econometrician will 
never pass the test of quality for the mathematician, 
but thxs doesn t mean there isn't good and bad work in 
econometrics. It's also very difficult in psychology. 

-e cxxnxcian has a completely different set of prob- 
lems from the academic teacher and the research man. 

about the debilitating effects of applying 
^ .r interdisciplinary fields. This, he be??eves 

leads exther to no results or ones so compromised that they are 
There does seem to be some generally agreed upon 
standards, however. Glaser asserts that the consequences of the 
research must provxde the final test— perhaps as reflected in the 
cxtations, or in the judged generalizability of the 

sxgnxficance of the problem of generalizability 
of findxngs xs implicit in Clark's comment: oxxxty 

I don't think that educational research, if one defines it 
as research dealing in some fashion with the institutions 
of educatxon, is by definition a low-prestige area of so- 
cxology, psychology, economics, or political science. If 
a pxace of research has no interest except to the study 
of educational Institutions, it is likely to be of low 
prestxge, because it is likely to be low in quality in 
terms of the standards of the discipline per se. It will 
be low in prestige only if it is specific to the area of 
educatxon. But this xs true of many kinds of research. 

If one does a study which has no implications beyond those 
reported in the study, it will be considered low in prestige. 

Asxde from extreme cases, however, this is a complicated test 

itself is partially a function of the available 
methodologxes and of the way the problems are defined, both of which 
depend upon the maturity of the discipline. 



2 . 



W hat _ accounts for the q uality level of the research field? 



However complex the problems involved in assessing quality there 
seems te be general agreement about the factors bearing orthfcon- 
dxtxons responsible for the quality level of a research field. 

-T yainin ^ g . One such factor is the technical sophistication and 
Colleges of educatxon traditionally have drawn from a limited pool 
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of talent, i.e., persona originally trained to be teachers (Sieber, 
1968) . Researchers trained within colleges of educatic’" have suf- 
fered because of the low priority traditionally given to research 
as compared with the objective of training practitioners. Ben- 
David notes that it is difficult to create an atmosphere conducive 
to intellectual creativity in an institution whose primary func- 
tion is to train practitioners who will fit into slots in the exist- 
ing system, and whose student body is, for the most part, not 
interested in research. 

Perhaps these problems are endemic to professional school set- 
tings: Crane notes a similar situation in schools of nursing. It 

is very difficult to establish a clearcut role for the reseax’cher 
in a school of nursing because people there are trained exclusively 
for hospital work. The same situation — training for narrow exper- 
tise — exists in schools of education. 

Barber sees the problem of the quality of training for educa- 
tional research as a part of a more generic problem of obsolescence 
which affects all research fields: 

It seems to me that the basic problem is not the newness... 
of this field or the communication problems .. .but the fact 
that a large number of people calling themselves education- 
al researchers are on the whole very poorly trained, both 
as to theory in the basic sciences and, I take it, as to 
certain kinds of methods .. .This problem occurs everywhere 
to some extent in the social sciences: the problem of 

obsolescence. The basic need is not to communicate to 
these people, but somehow to retrain them. 

He points out that many people in education were trained during 
a period when research was less important than it is now, but they 
are, nevertheless, now under pressure to do research. Structural 
arrangements, in terms of prestige and other incentives must be pro- 
vided which will encourage established people to be willing to be 
retrained, and even more important, will encourage people with new 
ideas to coimaunicate with those who need retraining. He continues; 

One of the ways in which obsolescence in a field can be 
circumvented it seems to me, is for a few specialized 
fields to emerge; that is, for the older field to differ- 
entiate out into newer subfields. Very often the sub- 
fields are attractive to younger people because they will 
offer all kinds of opportunities for dissertations, jobs, 
research funds. So the problem of obsolescence is cir- 
cumvented in part by retraining and in part simply by 
leaving behind and establishing a whole new category...! 
think what has happened in the sociology of education has 
happened in other fields. In effect, a whole new cate- 
gory is becoming a core, as I judge it now by reading 
the Sociology of Education. I mean new in a substantive 





not in a terminological sense. The sociology of education 
has always existed, but the new sociology of education is 
substantially different in terms of theory and methods 
from the older one; in effect, it's a new subspecialty. 

If the answer to obsolescence is retraining, however, it is not 
clear that it is possible to retrain educators who have been exten- 
sively socialized to another role. Also, there are differences of 
opinion about the type of training which is appropriate, and these 
often seem to reflect differences of opinion about the importance 
of basic and applied research (which is discussed subsequently) . 

Clark prescribes different forms of training for researchers who VTill 
be working in applied as opposed to basic settings. After consid- 
ering some of the people from basic disciplines who have done good 
research in education, Clark concludes that each employed a general 
disciplinary focus for his research problem, using concepts and 
methods defined by the standards of his discipline. Basic research 
on education will not be most productively advanced, he feels, by 
creating a separate corps of persons who will do full-time research 
on education isolated from basic disciplines. 

However, when looking more specifically at the school of edu- 
cation, Clnrk recommends training of a more applied nature. Since 
Ed. D's must be problem solvers, Clark believes that they should 
acquire the tools of relevant disciplines along with their "profes- 
sional socialization" in the school of education; their training 
should be more interdisciplinary than traditional graduate work. 

Harcson sees the question of quality as a function of the types 
of problems studied,* which, he maintains, depends not only on 
training but also on appropriate structures within which to do re- 
search. For example, people should be placed in situations where 
they can study limited problems . Responding to a question about 
ways to raise the prestige and quality of educational research, 
he says: 

The issue is the reorganization or restructuring of schools 
of education in a way to place these matters in what I 
consider to be their proper proportioii. Don't worry at 
this moment about the prestige of the field. Some basic 
organizational questions and some basic restructuring come 
first. I think that prestige will come... from accom- 
plishment rather than from theorizing ... It ' s not a matter 



* Simpson attributes the rise and decline of areas within sociology 
to the quality and clarity of conceptual definitions in the area. 
Using papers read at annual meetings as an index, he found that 
the Sociology of Education was an expanding area between 1950 and 
1959 (Simpson, 1961) 
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of raising research standards .. .not a matter of knowing the 
difference between chi-square and correlation. . . It * s a 
matter of raising the proper questions . (italics supplied) 

The process of retraini’^/g , as Marcson seems to be thinking of 
it, requires a time-consumit'g evolutionary period during which a new 
discipline-spanning hybrid matures. But he believes that the emphasis 
in educational research training siiOuld be on the relevancy of 
problems and questions, not on research sophistication. Emphasis 
on the latter will lead to what he terms an "exercise in isolation". 

Several of the experts implied that the evolution of educa- 
tional research to full maturity may require several generations. 

In the early stages, Marcson speculates, research on education will 
be condr.cted by people from the relevant social science disciplines. 
After this first stage, though, people with backgrounds in education 
who have research abilities will make larger contributions because 
they will know what questions to raise. 

In this context, the training of medical researchers was seen 
as a j)Ossible model for what might evolve in education. Ben— David 
suggests : 

What is a researcher in clinical medicine? He is a man 
who tries to do scientific research whic^ aay be founded 
on physiology or biochemistry about ailments connected 
with a part of the body. Usually he is a medical doc- 
tor who after one or two years of practice in a hospital 
plus some research goes into a research institute to re- 
ceive further training in technique, very often from 
basic researchers. Then he goes back to do clinical re- 
search for the hospital. The quesition of course is how 
to maintain the motivation of such people to do research 
which is relevant to practice. Heire there may be a prob- 
lem which is not so serious in medicine as it is in teach- 
ing. In medicine these people are usually part of medical 
faculties, which are high prestige faculties. The univer- 
sity hospital is a setting which tries to provide clinical 
material for research. 

The situation in schools of education is much more difficult. 

If you have a man who wants to do research in a certain field, 
you have to provide him with a setting wherein he feels 
that he can do what he wants, that what he does is rele- 
vant, and that the environment understands him. It seems 
to me that for this purpose, there is no appropriate set- 
ting today in schools of education. If you don't have 
this possibility for experimentation, then what is the 
analogue of clinical research in education? How can you 
create something like clinical research? 

Formal Quality Controls . The level of research in a field 
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be improved by discouraging the less qualified people. Schools of 
education typically require that educational practitioners do some 
research” to obtain an advanced degree. Perhaps alternative stan- 
dards for preparing practitioners could be found. In addition, 
perhaps the generous policies of research funding agencies might 
be revised to reduce the level of available support. What seems 
to have been a boon to educational research — the rapid expansion 
of research funds following in. the walce of the 1965 Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act — may have been a disservice. Cole suggests 
that funding agencies supporting research on education should cut 
back their budget rather than give grants to persons presenting 
inadequate credentials or proposals.* 

There is some disagreement on the relative importance of jour- 
nals as a means of Improving the quality of research in a field. 
Arguing that communication precedes community, Hagstrom maintains 
that a specialized journal is a necessary condition for the for- 
mation of such a community, since a scientist s primary reference 
group is (partially) composed of those who read his published work. 

A periodical devoted to a field encourages the scientist to con- 
ceive of himself as a new kind of specialist (Hagstrom, 1965, p. 

210). Crane also attaches a great deal of importance to journals and 
suggests that developing journals in which people can express their 
research interests and publish their work is of greater importance 
than raising standards of membership in the professional association. 

However, there are all kinds of journals and informal circula- 
tion networks as well. Journals intended to span a multidisciplinary 
audience, such as the Administration Science Quarterly or the 
Ame rican Educational Research Journal , may face some difficult odds. 
Kuhn points out: 

Publishing in journals read primarily by people outside 
one's field does nothing for one's prestige, one's disci- 
plinary prestige at least. By and large people I know in 
the sciences avoid it, at least until fairly late in life. 

You'll get more bright young people, which is probably what 
you most need, if you enable them to do whatever they're 
doing as part of their professional work published in 
journals in their own discipline. 

Cole adds : 



* Simpson discovered no relationship between the quality of an area 
in sociology (i.e., the ratio of papers read at meetings to those 
published in the ASR) and its rate of expansion. Sociology of 
education and medical sociology were expanding areas with low- 
est quality. Both areas have recently received large infusions 
of federal money (Simpson, 1961) , 



The institutional structure is essentially organized by 
disciplines, and not in Interdisciplinary fashion. It 
would do a young sociologist very little good to pub- 
lish in an AERA journal, for example, if he were inter- 
ested in the sociology of education.* 

But Zuckerman adds the important consideration: 

It is not only the interdisciplinary character of the jour- 
nal, but its sponsorship, and the quality demanded. The 
Proceedings of the Royal Society and the Proceedings of 
the National Academy of Sciences are interdiscipD.inary , 
but they are sponsored by people who demand very high 
quality. It's not easy to get a paper into print in either 
journaJ.. 

Structure of the field . In addition to such fonaal conditions 
of a field as training and quality control, the informal structure 
of the field itself can have an influence on the level of research 
produced. This is undoubtedly a fruitful area for exploration. 

A comment by Zuckerman may illustrate the point: 

We do know something about the social arrangements that 
apparently make for quality. Among them is a clustering 
of whatever good people there are in a small number of 
places. It seems to be the case that more good students 
are produced when you have a few good professors in a place 
rather than just one. The notion of spreading the wealth 
apparently is not effective in producing good researchers.** 

3 . What role do eminent researchers play in the development of 
research fields? 



* However, to the extent that recognition comes specifically from the 
specialty rather than from the discipline as a v/hole (Hagstrom,p. 
176), an organization such as AERA with a specialized journal may 
become important in the researcher's reward system. Thus, econo- 
mists of education and sociologists of education may begin to ex- 
change information and rewards in a specialty such as "human costs 
of mandatory schooling" — a specialty which may find X'jrarm accep- 
tance in the organization of AERA and in its journal. Also, in- 
formal networks could be deliberately supported by AERA. 

**The notion of a critical mass is relevant to the recruitment of good 
junior men and graduate students, who are likely to receive superior 
training when they have access to a number of good professors. In 
addition, being in such places puts students and scientists in a 
favorable position in the communication network and hence increases 
their visibility (Crance, 1965; Zuckerman, 1967). 
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Active elite groups are known to play an important role in the 
process of social change generally. It might be suggested that an 
obvious way to improve the quality of research in a field is to 
encourage eminent people from the disciplines to turn their atten- 
tion to it. Orlans remarks that there is no better way to en- 
courage young people to do research in a certain field than to 
have the leaders of a discipline exhibit an interest in it. 

For the long-run development of the field, however, it seems 
doubtful that the part-time efforts of eminent men could have more 
influence than the full commitment of highly motivated young people. 
Orlans qualified his statement, noting that efforts should not be 
confined to recruiting the eminent mature people--younger men who 
do not yet have a career can be much more open minded. Even more 
emphatically, Ben— David considers it foolish to appeal to the 
expensive entrenched men when younger people, who are less proud, 
but qualified to do research, will come of their own free will. 

It is also advisable to bear in mind what a shift in research ' 
fields would entail. 

4 . Under what conditions do scientists shift their research 
fields? 



There are several dimensions to this problem. One is the 
amount of change made by a scientist in the scope and generaliza- 
bility of the research problem investigated, e.g., a change from 
basic to more applied research. A change in research interests with 
in a discipline represents a second consideration. The third is 
a change in organizational affiliation within university and/or 
between professional groups. Each of these possible shifts will 
be reviewed in turn. 

Change in the scope of research interests . Generally speak- 
ing, the broader the context in which a problem is defined the 
easier it will be for people to shift their attention to that prob- 
lem. Hence, it can be expected that researchers will more readily 
undertake basic research which concerns variables of relevance to 
education than research which confines them to more narrow applied 
problems. It is equally unlikely that they will make long-term 
commitments to problems that are confined to a particular setting. 

The reasons relate tv the nature of science as a generalizing 
process. Because the eminence of a scientist tends to be directly 
associated with the scope of his theory, the best minds are not 
likely to be interested in working on limited problems for long. 

As Barber points out: 

You can't be a "super-star” unless you do basic research... 

One of the factors which determines the popularity and 
prestige of a field of research is — I think there's no 
question about it — the degree of basic-ness. By basic- 
ness we mean the extent to which it has a kind of abstract. 
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systematic, comprehensive quality. When we speak of a 
theory, we are concerned with how abstract, how syste- 
matic, how comprehensive it is as a model for dealing 
with certain kinds of problems. The situation exists in 
every field. High quality people prefer to work on 
basic research. 

Shifts in substantive and theoretical research interests . Several 
distinctions are buried in the simple phrase "change in research 
interests." It may refer to a change of discipline or to a shift 
in theoretical focus or in substantive research interests within a 
discipline. A change in disciplines (e.g. from sociology to eco- 
nomics) requires the scientist to master what is likely to be an 
entirely new body of literature — new concepts, new theories, and 
perhaps new methodologies. However, if we assume that neither 
education nor educational research is a discipline, this prospect 
does not appear to be of much relevance in this context. 

Making a simple modification in substantive research interests 
within a discipline would not seem to present formidable problems so 
long as it can be handled within the same theoretical framework of 
that discipline (e.g. the use of cognitive dissonance theory to study 
the careers of teachers rather than of nurses) .* Crane points out 
that psychologists are recognizing aspects of education as psychology, 
and studying them as such. 

In any research field, there are specific problems which, with 
some redefinition can be made more or less relevant to a large vari- 
ety of more generic issues within the discipline itself. Paraphrasing 
Hans Zetterberg, Menzel notes: 

' The sociologist is sometimes called upon to make a contri- 
bution to a problem or a particular application; for 
example, to help with a police problem of some kind, or 
medical education, or selling. The mistake that is usually 
made is to think, "As a sociologist, I am supposed to say 
something that will help police work, so I should look 
for what sociologists have said about police work in the 
past." What che sociologists should do is recognize in the 
problem of uhe police the generic problems of an organi- 
zation, or of any attempt at social control, or any of the 
problems associated with a bureaucratic-professional line 
of interaction, and draw on research or theoretical knowl- 
edge that has to do with, for example, organizations or 
professions or bureaucracies, rather than police. 

Referring to this particular strategy, Clark concludes: 



* A change in theoretical problem area within a discipline may be more 
difficult (e.g. a change from cognitive dissonance to exchange theory). 
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There is fundamentally no distinction between educational 
institutions and other institutions which social scientists 
may investigate...! would say basic research is best evalu- 
ated by the standards and criteria of the particular dis- 
cipline. The best basic research dealing with education is 
perhaps that which is not specific to education at all, but 
research vihich siraultaneously has implications for other 
substantive areas which are investigated by psychologists, 
sociologists, economists, or political scientists. 

Of course, even a simple shift of substantive focus within a dis 
cipline may require the researcher to establish new networks of per- 
sonal relationships and perhaps even new reference groups. The ex- 
perts cited several factors that prevent people from switching areas 
readily. There is the problem of breaking into a new informal net- 
work of colleagues, so that one can be aware of work before it is 
published; and developing the contacts necessary to gain access 
to data and sources of funds . 

^ t 

Why, then, do people shift? There was general agreement that 
persuasion and vague appeals to ’’come on over" are not very effec- 
tive. Rather, the best minds are likely to respond to the challenge 
or specific problems. Zuckerman feels that people will move over 
to education only when they find that it is where all the action 
is. Accordingly, Ben-David claims that the future of basic research 
in education will depend primarily upon the state of the art of 
the basic field. Arousing interest, he believes, will not be a 
problem, because education already represents an important social 
problem and an increasing social investment. 

But if a field’s popularity depends in part on the presence 
of intriguing and significant problems, it seems equally true that 
its fate will be subject to the vacillating interests of scientists. 
The interest of many social scientists in educational problems has 
been a one-shot affair rather than a long-range career shift. 
Moreover, the definition of a problem represents only one side of 
the coin — the pull factor. There is also a push factor; people 
change fields when their own becomes so overcrowded and competi- 
tive that it is difficult to achieve recognition and other rewards.* 
Ben— David observes that the nineteenth century academic scene was 
conducive to transfers of field and academic departments. The 



* A similar process may contribute to the growth of applied research. 
That is, as the discipline expands, people establish relationships 
outside of the discipline and undertake unconventional research in 
less crowded problem areas. According to Hagstrom, "Competitive 
pressures assure that less popular areas of research will not be 
neglected and thereby facilitate the allocation of work in science. 
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(Hagstrom, 1963, p. 1) 



rigidly demarcated departmental system on which naturalistic phy- 
siology had been organized was responsible for scholarly advance; 
yet the opportunities for advancement and recognition were far 
greater in philosophy departments. The situation fostered role hy- 
bridization. Those who transferred carved out a new role — psychology 
as a means of reconciling the ensuing identity crises (Ben— David, 
1966) . 

Other factors influencing shifts In fields are the availability 
of funding and the field’s prestige. The exact role of prestige is 
still indeterminate. Hagstrom hypothesizes that when scientists 
shift problems within a discipline, they move from areas of low 
prestige to areas of higher prestige.* But he notes that, "This 
would be true only for scientists without established reputations. 
Distinguished scientists may be able to change specialties and 
carry their prestige with them" (Hagstrom, 1965, pp . 67-68). Shifts 
be_tween disciplines is another matter. In this case, they are 
likely to shift from the higher prestige to a lower prestige dis- 
cipline, Crane argues that researchers leave their own field when 
it begins to become moribund in comparison to the promise of another 
field . 

Change of Organizational Affiliation . Still other reasons may 
govern an individual’s change of organizational affiliation. Given 
the fact that scientific disciplines are organized around academic 
departments, which control the primary scientific rewards, pro- 
fessional schools face a competitive handicap in recruiting scien- 
tists. Moreover, for reasons already discussed, schools of educa- 
tion do not reward basic research to the extent that academic 
departments do. Since professional schools are more closely tied 
to practitioners than are academic departments, technological de- 
velopment that promises to be of some assistance to practitioners 
tends to receive higher priority within the professional schools 
than in the :academic departments . The academic community fears 
that it might lose control over scientists whose primary commi— 
ments are to a professional school. 



Clark distinguishes between the professional incentives — 
such as granting arrangements and institutional support, that per- 
mit the researcher to make basic contributions to his discipline 
while focusing on educational institutions — and the personal values 
of the researcher, such as his concern for the poor quality of 
many schools and colleges in America. Crane also stresses monetary 
incentives. Her comments, however, suggest that schools of educa- 
tion not only fail to control scientific rewards, but are unable 
to provide the kinds of rewards which industry has utilized so 
effectively. She points out: 



* This may be one reason why appointments outside of departments are 
not highly esteemed by colleagues. 
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The basic researcher in an industrial setting is motivated 
to identify with the applied community because of the fi- 
nancial rewards involved . He can make much more in indus- 
try than he can by being a professor at a university. The 
school of education probably cannot afford to pay him more 
for his services than he could make in a department of so- 
ciology, and so he’d rather be in a department of sociology 
and get the rewards for being a member of the discipline, a 
kind of psychological reward. 

Consequently, scientists are often reluctant to work in schools 
of education. These problems currently are aggrevated by the labor 
market. Efforts of schools of education to attract sociologists 
are thwarted in part by the fact that there is not a sufficient 
number of sociologists available even to staff sociology depart- 
ments . 

On the other hand, these problems do not necessarily preclude 
research in applied educational settings. It is easier to attract 
researchers when research in a field is considered to be an inte- 
gral part of a discipline. The fact that studies of diffusion of 
agricultural innovations, for example, gained stature within so- 
ciology may help to account for the willingness of sociologists to 
accept appointments in institutes and colleges of agriculture. 

Moreover, Ben-Uavid has noted that new sciences, such as bac- 
teriology, psychoanalysis and experimental psychology, originated- 
from a concern about practical problems in academically marginal 
situations on the part of people who eventually evolved hybrid roles 
(Ben-David, 1960; 1966) . And Gordon also concluded from his evalu- 
ation of the research in the social psychology of illness that the 
most innovative research occurred in academically marginal situa- 
tions (Gordon, 1966) . While close administration over research did 
not seem to be conducive to innovation, neither did complete free- 
dom by itself. Rather, he felt that freedom leads to innovation only 
when there is an incentive to innovate and when the research con- 
sequences are visible to those v^ho will use the research. These con- 
ditions can be created by expos •’.ng the researcher to practical 
settings. (Joint appointments with schools of education may not, 
however, represent the optimal marginal situation; autonomous 
research institutes offer another alternative.) 

Strauss and Glaser stress the advantageous working conditions 
which professional schools can offer to researchers. Informal dis- 
cussions with the professional practitioners in the school can help 
the researcher define problems and interpret data. The researcher’s 
affiliation with a professional school may make it easier to gain 
access to data, and research is less rigidly bound by the orthodoxies 
of method and theory of his own disciplines . 

From their own experience in initiating a graduate program in 
sociology within a school of nursing, Glaser and Strauss list several 



prerequisites for developing research in similar environments The 
conditions for research set by the professional school are, o ^ urse, 
important, as is the concept of critical mass: more than one re- 

searcher must be hired for a discipline to be effective. Also, the 
schools of education that have been most successful in recruiting 
behavioral scientists have been in the prestigious universities. 
Perhaps these universities have been more supportive of resesirch, and 
of educational research in particular. 

It is essential that the school provide freedom and flexibility 
for the researcher, encouraging him to pursue his own kind of studies 
without pressure for application to specific problems in some master 
plan. Glaser and Strauss feel that it is possible for the profes- 
sional school to offer even more freedom than a standard academic 
department , in terms of more flexible time schedules and work rela- 
tionships, lower teaching loads, and fewer administrative respon- 
sibilities. Or Ians also feels that the only way to attract good 
people is to give them security and the freedom to do what they 
want. 

An important incentive that colleges of education could pro- 
vide for the social scientist is an opportunity to exert an influence 
on education. F6r, while influence presumably is not an instrumental 
component of the reward system of science per se (Storer, 1966,) it 
does seem to be an important objective bf many scientists, and im- 
pressionistically at least, a high correlation appears to exist be- 
tween the prestige of scientists and their positions on influential 
national committees. Yet social scientists often find their ideas 
ignored and their suggestions rebuffed by the very people in educa- 
tion who sought them out. Perhaps social scientists would find 
colleges of education more at tractive if they were assured of having 
real authority in such settings. Marcson believes, however « that if 
the social scientist develops influence on the basis of his personal 
relationships and if his work has merit, he will in turn attain 
authority. 

Of course, working conditions are not the entire problem. Emi- 
nent men must face the possible resistance of established persons in 
the professional schools whose traditional influence they threaten. 
Requiring social scientists to work on narrowly defined applied prob- 
; lems may make them more acceptable to the old guard, but may well 
discourage the more competent scientists . Perhaps it must be con- 
cluded that so-called best minds are not the best source of supply 
for highly applied work,. More suitable labor markets may exist in 
the terminal M.A. candidates in the basic disciplines. 

Shifts in Professional Affiliation . Finally, a shift in re- 
search interests may be accompanied by a change in professional as- 
sociations. However, this frequently does not occur. The number of 
sociologists doing good research on education, as one example, is 
greater than the number holding membership in the American Education*-* 
al Research Association, or even in the Sociology of Education 





Section of the American Sociological Association. Ben-David wonders 
if it makes any difference whether studies of the social context of 
education are done by people in education or people in sociology; 
and whether these people consider themselves to be affiliated with 
the Sociology of Education Section of the ASA or not. What is im- 
portant is the way in which the research is used and the long-term 
development of the field itself. 

Professional associations within one’s own discipline are able 
to rely on the reinforcement of intellectual, prestige, and influ- 
ence systems in a way that an association comprised of members of 
different disciplines can not. The latter can, however, provide a 
channel for communication among people with similar substantive 
interests, and might be able to represent people who have similar 
vested Interests. Or Ians believes that the AERA can perform an impor- 
tant role in this respect: 

I*d like to see more professional groups like AERA in other 
areas of activity — like in medical research. Information is 
very fragmented. Snips of news of a National Science Foun- 
dation policy appear in Physics Today or in Chemical and 
Engineering News . Most of the social science professions have 
gone ^'o special publications such as American Psychologist 
erican Sociologist , but those really deal with pro- 
fessional matters... It doesn't add up to a continuing ex- 
amination of major government programs and significant 
changes, let alone informing people about them in time to 
express their views before a change in research policy 
occurs. AERA has been in a natural position to do that. 

More efforts of this kind would be to the benefit of the 
social science professions, and would keep government 
people on their toes. 

Laaarsfeld noted, incidentally, that although professional asso- 
ciations in the United States have not pls-yed an important role 
in research planning, in Europe they do play a major role. 

But the kind of reinforcement that comes from similarities in 
the theoretical interests of the membership and from being in a 
position to bestow professional esteem are not p»resent in inter- 
disciplinary organizations. The fact is that members of different 
disciplines are not peers in an intellectual sense: they are not 

technically competent to judge one another’s work with the rigor 
and credibility of peers within their own disciplines. Clark notes 
that while the AERA is a professional association in the sense that 
it brings together persons from several disciplinary backgrounds 
who have a common substantive interest, it is not a professional 
association in the sense of having a coherent intellectual frame- 
work . 



Moreover, since researchers look to professional organizations 
for support and reinforcemei?t of their objectives, the problem of 





interdisciplinary differences is compounded when people with widely 
divergent ideas about the importance of research and research priori- 
ties are included in the membership of the same organization. Zucker- 
man feels that the perspectives of r^.searchers and practitioners are 
sufficiently different that having them together in the same or- 
ganization, for other than simply social purposes, doesn't make 
sense as a way of improving research. 

In the final analysis, is it fruitful to encourage people in 
basic disciplines to change their organizational affiliations, or, 
for that matter, to shift their substantive research interests? The 
fundamental problem here, as Kuhn has pointed out elsewhere (Kuhn, 
1962), is not converting individuals from one field to another. 

Rather, the problem which should be addressed is: 

5 . How do research fields transform themselves? 

Encouraging a few people, eminent or newly committed, to devote 
more time to problems relevant t;o a field is not an answer , In the 
first place, eminent people are not likely to enter a low prestige 
field and, even if induced to do so, it would be unlikely that their 
presence in itself would upgrade it. Neither, Kuhn believes, would 
importing sophisticated new methodologies upgrade the field, as 
these should arise in resx>onse to substantive achievements, the kind 
of achievements that attract good people. Kuhn concluded that 
educational research can be best accomplished by men staying within 
their own disciplines but working on those aspects which they see as 
having a relevance and utility for the problem of education. 

What seems to be required as a prerequisite to transforming a 
field is the creation of new communities of researchers within each 
discipline who are interested in the same area. A minimuin necessity 
is a "critical mass" — i.e., a small, closely knit nucleus of people 
dedicated to the field and in a position to train a new generation 
of graduate students. Their function is not simply to give visibility 
to a field. They can be effective only if they are in a position 
actually to influence the field itself -—i . e . , to help set research 
priorities, to recruit and trarn new researchers, and to distribute 
and evaluate rewards. They must, therefore, have collaboration and 
support within schools of education. Crane feels that this nucleus 
of stimulating "high producers" and an "invisible college" may be 
what schools of education lack . She adds : 

Communication seems to be structured around such people... 
they are continually being looked to for orientation and 
guidance. It's not that everybody in the field is in com- 
munication with everyone else, but that these people link 
other members of the field . Each is mor^. less in com— 
municacion with his students and with each other . This 
gives the field a kind of integration. (Italics supplied) 

For interdisciplinary communication to occur, people of 



equivalent higli stature from the various fields must be involved. 

In summary, the process of evolution of men and fields seems 
to be built into the structure of science itself, and may not re- 
quire, or even be responsive to, special efforts to promote it. 

Fields, as well as men, become obsolete — and if not obsolete, at ^ 
least overcrowded, and people shift to underdeveloped areas. This 
process probably accelerates as a discipline matures and disciplinary 
boundaries crystallize sufficiently to force out marginal persons 
and those who have dual allegiances. 

Encouraging more social scientists to select basic theoretical 
problems of some potential relevance to education, then does not 
seem to present a major problem. It can be done without any new 
interdisciplinary structure, although such a structure might facili- 
tate the process. Persuading social scientists to take appointments 
in schools of education, or even to communicate regularly with applxed 
researchers in other settings, is a more difficult problem. It 
will require these schools to compete with academic departments, 
using the same incentives of freedom for and support of basic re- 
search. At the same time, they will have to be ab3.e to reconcxle 
basic and applied research interests. Any change which threatens 
to narrow the scope of the social scientists' research interests, 
whether a redefinition of the problem or a shift in organizational 
affiliation, may jeopardize the basis on which he was sought out 
by the school of education in the first place. So long as schools 
of education that want persons trained as social scientists conv.xnue 
to neglect to provide the conditions necessary for them to behave as 
such, social scientists will feel ambivalent towards them. 

THE RELATIONSHIP ~ 'WEEN BASIC AND APPLIED SCIENCE 

Academic departments and professional schools tend to place 
different priorities on basic and applied research, development and 
engineering. The educational research community in general has 
been under fire to produce more useful knowledge. There are, of 
course, wide differences of opinion about the meaning and utxlxty of 
distinctions between applied and basic research.* We will only 
attempt to summarize them there. 

1 . To what does the popular distinction be tween bagl^c — arid 
applied refer, and is it a valid one? 



* Kidd (1959) could not find operational criteria which adequately 
distinguish basic from applied research, and Reagan (1967) suggests 
abandoning the distinction, but preserving the distinction between 
"research" and "development". Glaser also find the dxstxnctxon be 
tvJeen basic and applied research idle, as there are implicatxons for 
both in every research. 
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Several of the experts interviewed, as well as other writers in 
sociology, attempted to explicate the difference between the two 
concepts. In general, each concept refers to (a) a different basis 
ioTC selecting problems and to (b) different standards for evaluating 
results. These general differences can be more specifically sum- 
marized as follows: 

1) theory and technology (improving practice) have different 
priorities in each type of research.* 

Research that is both prompted by a technological problem and 
evaluated on the basis of its relevance to that problem represents 
one type of unqualified applied research. However, a problem which 
is provoked by technology may contribute to theory; and a problem 
stimulated by theory may contribute to the soItj*-: of a techno- 

logical problem.** 

2) Generalizability is a more important criterion for judging 
the results of basic research, while delimiting the problem 
and confxning its area of applicability are more charac- 
teristic of applied work. Delimiting the problem has the 
effect of limiting the degree of uncertainty and increasing 
the predictability of obtaining usable results (Gordon, 1966) . 

In social science, the situation is confounded by the fact that 
often theory has not advanced to the point where it can be used with 
any certainty to determine what the crucial problems are and what 
the fruitful variables are likely to be. 

3) Time is a more constraining factor in applied than in 
basic work. 

4) Laymen and potential *^users" have more influence in the 



* Carroll (1968) distinguished between basic scientific questions that 
arise from lack of understanding of some given set of phenomena and 
applied questions that arise from inability tp achieve some prac— 
tical goal. He points out that frequently the former questions must 
be answered before the latter can be answered. 

^^Lazarsf eld, Sewell and Wilensky (1967) make a similar distinction 
from which they derive four types: (1) Autonomous work without 

significance; (2) autonomous work with significant contribution 
to socio-iLOgy; (3) field induced reisearch without significant 
findings; (4) field induced work with significant contributions 
to basic sociological knowledge. However, to assume that research 
that does not contribute to bas"* ^ sociological kno>>? vedge is with-^ 
out significance is to ignore tl. ^lationshlp ^<^search to 
technology. It is conceivable that research may contribute to the 
latter even if it is not theoretically sxgU' .leant. 
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social system of applied research than in basic research. 
(See Figure 1) 



There is, however, a broad middle category which cannot be 
handled within the simple dichotomy. "Applied research" tends to be 
a residual category, in which everything is included that cannot 
be considered to be "pure" basic research. This source of c. infu- 
sion led many of the experts interviewed to refer to the entire 
field of educational research as an applied research field, largely 
on the grounds that the basic knowledge is located within the 
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disciplines. However, much research on education is "applied" only 
in the sense that at least one variable pertains to education. If 
the variable was predetermined on that basis, the effect is to 
delimit the scope of the research in some degree. But it may 
nevertheless be oriented to the discipline. We shall refer to re- 
search in which only one of the major categories of variables has 
been predetermined by considerations outside of science itself, as 
"mission-oriented basic research". 

Before considering the ways in which basic and applied work might 
be more effectively integrated, we should consider the advantages that 
accrue from the fact that, in practice, they often have tended to be 
insulated from one another in ttie social sciences, 

2- What is gained by insulating b asic from applied forms of 
research? 



l©sitimating the influence of nonscientif ic requirements in 
the research process, applied research may easily contribute to insti-- 
tutional drift and goal displacement within a discipline. Applied 
work which spans science and technology often must be conducted under 
more severe constraints than basic work. The researcher faces time 
pressures and must limit his attention to a few variables which can 
be easily manipulated within a given setting. Such variables often 
turn out to be theoretically trivial, and to th?i-: extent, the scien- 
tist is placed in a poor competitive position with re,spect to those; 
of his peers who are not so confined by these extrascientif ic con- 
straints. Also, it seems to be the case that the problems that are 
the safest and most manageable from the practitioner’s point of 
view are not likely to be the most challenging issues for social 
scientists; and conversely, the most challenging variables are 
very often the ones over which the practitioner has the least im- 
mediate control. This tendency is reinforced by the psychological 
bias of the reform establishment 

There is, however, an anomaly here. For if the researcher does 
turn hxs attention to the significant variables, in an applied setting 
he is likely to find himself identified with one side or another of a 
politically volatile situation. In doing applied research, the 
scientist tends to become identified with particular interest groups; 



*A case in point is the tremendous faith which applied researchers 
and practitioners seem to have that education can be reformed through 
curriculum development. For example, what appear to be the strongest 
USOE educational laboratories concentrate on curriculum development 
rather than on the development of new kinds of schools, more effec- 
tive ways of relating schools and communities, more effective re- 
cruitment of teachers and alternative career patterns for teachers — 
alT -f which are more difficult problems, but perhaps ones that are 
m.xe intriguing to social scientists. 








his perspectives may be restricted by the specific demands made by 
laymen and by time pressures. This may jeopardize the credibility 
of his results. Some social scientists, in fact, appear to have in- 
tentionally used the cloak of science as a front for advancing their 
own ideological causes , The credibility and integrity of the social 
science enterprise can be seriously jeopardized when research be- 
comes too closely identified with practical affairs. 

Glaser's research suggests another problem. He has found that 
the motivation of scientists to advance knowledge varr^ .. directly 
with the degree to which colleagues advocate scientific goals. 
Although their motiv^ation to do basic research was not easily mit- 
igated once it had been established, there was a tendency for the 
motivation to be inhibited in settings where the scientist worked 
closely for a time with colleagues in favor of the goal of service 
(Glaser, 1965) . 

In another place Kuhn has elaborated on the advantage of in- 
sulating science and technology, an advantage more easily provided 
by academic depart;i;ents (Kuhn, 1962) : 

One of the reasons why normal science seems to progress 
so rapidly is that its practitioners concentrate on 
problems that only their own lack of ingenuity should keep 
them from solving .. .Just because he is working only for 
an audience that shares his own values and beliefs, the 
scientist can take a single set of standards for granted... 
Even more Important, the insulation of the scientific com- 
munity from society permits the individual scientist to 
concentrate his attention upon problems that he has good 
reason to believe he will be able to solve. Unlike the 
engineer, and many doctors, and most theologians, the 
scientist need not choose problems because they urgently 
need solution and without regard for the tools available 
to solve them. In this respect, also, the contrast between 
natural scientists and many social scientists proves in- 
structive. The latter often tend, as the former almost 
never do, to defend their choice of a research problem — 
e.g., the effects of racial discrimination or the causes 
of the business cycle — chiefly in terms of the social 
importance of achieving a solution. 

He remarks, hot-7ever: 

There is a barely clear case, though a thoroughly con- 
troversial one, to be made for the view that research 
in contemporary physics is being increasingly distorted 
by the extensive involvement of physicists in pressing 
social problems. At the other end of t> e spectrum, one 
of the reasons that the biological sciences were as late 
in developing as they were was their attachment to the 
medical profession. . .There had to develop a group of 
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talented people with medical backgrounds, who were not, 
fact, constantly dominated by the need to cure people 
and could turn their curiosity toward biological organisms 
whether the nature of their work had bearing on curing 
people or not... I think there are very serious conflicts 
between the two, and it seems to me that it will, by and 
large, not be the case that the same people will work both 
on the advancement of knowledge and on xmmediate techno“ 
logical problems. 

Given the prospect of the high cost of trying to wed science and 
technology, in the potential payoff likely to be worth it? Probably 
most people assume so. And the fact ±r that the natural sciences 
seem to have made considerable progrea- «- precisely the time when 
thea.r utility is becoming more widely r: ^ griized. But Kuhn never- 
thsiese, questions the value of efforts to bring science to bear on 
technological problems. Such efforts have only recently been con- 
sistently successful, aiid then only with previously highly developed 
sciences. While the 17th and 18th centuries saw many attempts to 

scientists to appl_^ themselves to the solution of pressing 
social problems,* Kuhn nevertheless believes that, by and large, the 
sciences that were then most developed did not appear to have much, 
practical application. He points out that until very recently tech- 
nology developed almost totally independently of theoretical knowl- 
edge. Today’s tendency to try to apply existing knowledge to 
economic and social problems has become a pattern of some importance, 
Kuhn feels, only since about 1880. For these reasons, he believes 
that it would be premature to rely upon applied research, although 
he would suggest using scientists in a consulting capacity; 

A direct research assault on these (social) problems is not 
likely to be a productive one. The gap between the problems 
a. d available theory is simply too large to be resolved by 
e? is ting research, or by existing research directions, or 
by any new ones that can be thought of or imnleme-nted in 
time to do good... I am very dubious about whether the an- 
swer to a concrete social problem such as "How do we teach 
ghetto children?" is to call in a sociologist, an educator, 
a psychologists, etc., and design a research problem. It 
may very well be advisable to call in that same group of 
people and get their advice on the policy ques tion. . .But 
the sort of research project that might then prove to be 
relevant probably ought not to be called a research pro- 
je-'t at all. 

Needless to say, this is still a controversial isstie. 



*Robert K. Merton, "Science and "Economy of Seventeenth Century England, 
Social Theory and Social Structure , ed. R. K. Merton (New York: 

Free Press, 1957), pp. 607-27. 



3. What then Is the appropriate relationship between basic 
and applied research? 

We have noted some of the potential hazards and uncertain 
outcomes of achieving closer coordination between basic and applied 
research. New norino that have evolved within science make it di^~ 
ficult, however, to accept the premise that a scientist's reputa- 
tion among his peers is based solely on his contribution to knowl- 
edge. Scientific communities, like other communities, must come 
to grips vfith the outside world, that is, must impart their findings 
to la 3 nnen, and gain their support. There appear to be a correlation, 
at least at the upper reaches of the status system in science, among 
scholarly prestige, income, and influence within a discipline, and 
perhaps influence outside the discipline as well. 

Until a discipline has developed a theory mature enough to dic- 
tate the direction cf research, practical problems may have to a 3t 
as a substitute means for providing the challenges which are so 
necessary to stimulate new tVieoretical points of departure. The 
relative importance ox internal mechanisms within a dis<^ipline ver- 
sus ideas brought in from the outside for scientific advancement 
probably depends on the maturity of the discipline. Perhaps out- 
side influence plays a less important role in mature disciplines in 
which there is a clear paradigm during periods that Kuhn refers to 
as 'normal science'. The existence of a paradigm gives direction to 
a field. Where, it exists, people must be immersed in the discipline 
and suf f icient.ly oriented to its theory to see anomalies which ,ven- 
tually lead to intellectual revolutions. 

Yet, even in relatively advanced sciences, Kuhn also recognizes 
that the men who have invented the fundamentally new paradigms 
almost always have been either very young, or very new to th ^^r 
fields. It can be argued that the new problems within a 'ence 
are most likely to be raised by marginal men who have sh_ their 

disciplines. Work on innovations in science (Menzel, 1960; Ben— 

David, 1966) and education (Carlson, 1965) points to the importance 
of marginal men (although these studies appear to be as concerned 
with technology as with science) . 

The same mechanisms responsible for releasing creative power when 
scholars shift their vision within the world of science also seem to 
act when practitioners confront men of science with their practical 
problems. Indeed, the less mature disciplines, which do not yet 
have paradigms, probably must rely on these outside challenges for 
direction. As Ben-David points out elsewhere, ideas do not simply 
beget ideas; they grow only when people are interested in them 
occupationally as well as intellectually. Roles, associav;ions and 
outside support are important (Ben-David, 1966) . As he has noted 
(1960), the German medical system lost efficiency because it T ecarae 
too remote from practice to be able to reorient its frame of ref- 
erence to take advantage of such new developments as bacteriology 
and psychoanalysis. 



Earber believes that research can generate intellectual prob- 
lems that could never have been generated by theory alone. Crane 
concurs : 

In the history of science there are cases where basic science 
hasn't helped very much. (H.ather) certain scientists hap- 
pened to be working on applied problems. Some of Pasteur's 
basic research grew out of an applied interest in fermenta- 
tion, for example. So it works both wa'ys, one example 
balancing another. Hovz relevant this is to the whole ques- 
tion of research on social problems, I don't know; and I 
doubt if anybody at this point knows . 

In summary, an empirical science cannot afford to become com- 
pletely insulated from practice. Structure! and cultural lag re- 
sulting from the premature closure of a disc ip line can be as much 
of a threat to scientific advancement as goal displacement brought 
about by outside pressures. The contribution which outside chal- 
lenges can make to scientific advancement is undoubtedly related to 
the level of the discipline's maturity. Disciplines in what Kuhn 
refers to as the 'pre-paradigm' stage, which do not have a mature 
theory, perhaps must depend upon outside challenges to do what the 
theory cannot — promote intellectual revolutions. 

4 . How can a more effective intergration between basic and 
applied research be achieved? 

The State of the Field . Successful integration between basic 
and applied research depends upon several conditions. Basic and 
applied research can be more profitably coordinated at certain stages 
in the maturity of a research field than at other stages. It de- 
pends to a great extent upon the nature of the problem itself and 
the degree of progress that has been achieved' in arriving at a work- 
able theoretical paradigm. Kaplan emphatically states: 

There is a mistake in the underlying assumption. .. that 
you need a Manhattan Project to make an A-bomb for Education. 
That's what everybody is really talking about; to bring in 
the money and get the really smart people from al3 the 
disciplines and start them working on an A-bomb for Education. 
...But we're not at that stage at all. In 1939-40 when the 
Manhattan project was put together to make an A-bomb it was 
understood that nuclear fission was possible and that it 
could make a bomb . 

Kaplan goes on to point out that although many technical prob- 
lems had to be worked out, the essentials were there: the developers 

knew, on the basis of the theory that was available and the work that 
had already been done, that an A-bomb was theoretically possible. 

A Clear Division of Labor. A prerequisite for coordination is 
a clearer differentiation among the various roles involved than exists 
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at present. Blurred boundary lines may facilitate the natural, in- 
formal processes of coordination, but planned efforts require a cer- 
tain amount of clarity about what is to be coordinated, if only in 
order to provide the appropriate types of support and to justify a 
degree of specialization. Predicting that roles in educational re- 
search will gradually become more differentiated. Barber observes that 
people who are claiming , to be researchers are really inadequate en- 
gineers . 

Separate Structures . Third, although there is some difference 
of opinion, basic and applied research would seem to require separate 
structures. Orlnns suggests incorporating applied research into 
academic departments, which, he advocates, should include faculty 
members whose interests span the various appxied fields as well as 
the specialized areas of the discipline itself. If the applied re- 
searcher, whether psycho^ v<;ist or sociologist, goes instead into 
a professional school, he ^ill be placed in an inappropriate career 
line and both he and the school will suffer. 

Clark is more insistent about separating the two functions. He 
believes that research institutes and universities serve distinct 
functions, a fact which should be kept in mind in allocating re- 
sources and personnel to both.* The university, he reminds us, as 
a basic research and advanced traininc; facility, is especially un- 
suitable for development work. R ana D work, because of scheduling 
requirements, budgetary demands, and outside claims, requires strong- 
er centralized controls than a uiiiversity provides. 

Cole would like to see applied work put on a frankly profit- 
making basis (it gets the best results) , while basic research is 
conducted by academically— trained personnel. He observes that one 
factor in the effectiveness of commercial drug companies in promo- 
ting applied research is the profit motivation to convert what science 
has discovered into technology. 

M^rcson notes that engineering labs in industrial settings have 
developed special mechanisms for integrating basic and applied re- 
search. Directors of engineering laboratories 'Mo not sit idly 
by waiting for the fruits of basic research." Rather, they place 
a few persons with training in basic science into technical settings 
(and vice versa) where applied research is the main objective; 
applied researchers dominate and they initiate most of the ques- 
tions. He continues: 

One has in mind the purposes and objectives of the 

engineerj_ag school: to make use of the findings of has ic 



*The advantages of research institutes are discussed by Lazarsfeld 

( 1962 ) . 
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disciplines, to reorganize them for applied technology. 

All important industrial laboratories are organized so 
that a small group is devoted to basic research. . .That is, 
the individuals in such a group conduct research along the 
lines that they find to be of some interest to themselves. 

But they don’t do that 100 percent of the time. Some 
fraction of their time they make available as consultants 
to other members of the laboratory who are in applied work. 

So if you are not in the basic research part of the labora- 
tory and you have a problem, you know you can go to those 
men, and you know them well enough to know who will be able 
to help you most to develop new technology.* 

JlBfinit^on of the Problems . Integrating applied work with basic 
research is not simply a matter of organization, but also in large 
part a function of the way the problems are defined. Again Marcson’s 
comments are revealing: 

In television, the camera has to take a picture and 
transmit it. . .If you don’t have a good picture you 
won’t transmit anything good. That's exactly what 
the early days of television were like. The problem 
was put to the physicists: "We've solved all the basic 
general problems, but we’re getting a terrible pic- 
ture.” So the physicists took the problem, and asked 
themselves "What does the eye do?" This is a ques- 
tion ordinarily asked by physiologists. But the 
physicists made a study of the functions of the eye, 
and decided how the eye takes a picture. It takes 
numerous pictures and not just one. Then the problem 
was simple — that's what the tube had to do. They had 
the prescription and all that was needed was solv- 
ing the problem of making a tube that would take a 
number of pictures . Now who was doing basic research 
there and who was doing applied? 

Ben-David also emphasizes the crucial role which the definition 
of research problems plays in articulating basic and applied resoarch. 
Referring to John Gardner’s indictment of universities for not being 
sufficiently concerned with practical problems, he comments: 

People who talk like this really do not have any specific 



^However, elsewhere Marcson has noted that there is always a tug-of- 
war in these settings between basic and applied researchers and 
development people. The tension is especially apparent in the new 
recruit’s aspirations to do fundamental v 7 ork relative to the actual 
prospects for doing so . The applied direction of the research is 
maintained by management through the reward system and the social- 
ization process in the labs — as in any organizational setting 
(Marcson, 1960) . 
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problem in mind ••.It is not enough to say, ”You researchers 
should really take an interest in our practical problems.” 

Why should we? We are not practical people. If the prac- 
tical people will come to a researcher and say, "This is 
my problem: 1 want to do so and so, 1 have so much money 

for it , and I want you to make a specific recommendation 
whether 1 should do it one 'Way or another,” then 1 believe 
they could find the proper people to do this kind of 
research. 

The kinds of questions that ax‘e raised by researchers themselves 
depend upon their own conception of the field — its objectives and its 
possibilities, Menzel notes that there are strong pressures to move 
the field of speech, for example, further in the direction of basic 
research. Although this is essentially a healthy trend, Menzel sees 
a danger in making basic research contributions a prime criterion 
in a field like speech. If this field were to define its activities 
as consisting of basic research, it would, on the one hand, fail to 
\make the applied contributions to fields like broadcasting for which 
it is uniquely qualified, and, on the other hand, in essence it 
would simply duplicate what can be done better within the basic 
discipline. 

The propensity of applied researchers to identify too closely 
with a discipline and to use academic departments as reference groups 
has, in Marcson's opinion, distracted their attention from the cen- 
tral problems in many fields. He suggests that the tendency of some 
educational researchers to think of education as a discipline en- 
courages the doubtful assumption that direct questions about learning 
and teaching can be raised — and answered. In his opinion, many 
questions that might be raised in education are as inaccessible to 
answers as were questions in psychology about creativity. As with 
the subject of creativity, perhaps questions of learning and teach- 
ing cannot be attacked directly head on. Cole suggests a middle 
road of research that may be most promising: evaluation research. 

Perhaps evaluation can be a highly productive way of defining prob- 
lems in such a manner as to be relevant to both social science and 
education. 

The Practitioner * s Indifference to the Use of Research . F iria 1 ly , 
it should be recognized that much of what appears to be the failure 
of research to produce practical payoff has as much to do first, with 
the absence of a well articulated division of labor for adapting 
knowledge and disseminating new developments, s,nd second, the reluc- 
tance of la 3 nnen to use what research findings are available. As Ben— 
David and Zuckerman point out, researcher and practitioner must both 
have an interest before communication between them can arise, and 
indifference is as common with the layman as with the researcher. 

Cole makes concrete recommendations that might encourage practitioners 
to use reseax'ch; 

1 would say, make the practitioner’s tenure dependent upon 
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measurable success in educational people .. .Researchers 
should be able to specify whac the practitioners should 
do in order to get a change in measurable output. Then one 
has to make sure that the practitioner does what the re- 
searcher says he should do... If he can improve the qual— 
iby of education without research, then his methods are 
^®bter . If he can't, then we should get people who will 
help kids learn to read better. That's what we're inter- 
®sbed in doing. . .Until we develop measures of the success 
of the education going on, we'll have neither good educa- 
tional research nor good education. 

Crane notes that, unlike the situation in industrial research, 
in educational research there are as yet no good economic or other 
indicators of the usefulness of a product, so that there may be 
problems in getting an innovation adopted by organizations other 
than the one which produced it. Perhaps one reason for the lack 
of innovation in the public schools is the monopolistic nature of 
the schools: they do not have to compete for students and seemingly 
they have little "economic" need to better themselves. 



Of course, another fundamental reason for the lag in utiliza- 
tion of educational research is that it has not necessarily been 
demonstrated to be useful. When good scientists neglect development 
work and fail to appreciate the difference between basic and applied 
research, many results may be inapplicable. Ben-David elaborates: 



O 



Education, as it is organized today, especially at the 
elementary and secondary levels, is so tied to rigid reg- 
ulations and interlocking interests of political pres- 
sure groups, teacher associations and state and local 
governments, that by the time any change is made, one 
is completely exhausted. This is why the practical ad- 
ministrator is rather skeptical about the possibility 
of using research. The other problem is, of course, that 
many research results, even if they are good research, 
are not applicable. The aim of the researcher was to 
isolate certain conditions and understand certain ef- 
fects. What may be true under the conditions the re- 
searcher created may not be applicable in practice. 

Most social science research is of this kind. If you 
try to make the results into educational policy, you may 
do a great deal of harm. Few social scientists are fully 
aware of the difference between basic research and prac- 
tical application. In science everyone knows that usually 
a tremendous amount of development work needs to be done 
before a basic discovery can be turned into a useful pro- 
duct or procedure. In the social sciences, however, we 
very often only add to our report a superficial paragraph 
about the application of our results, and some of us 
believe that this makes those results really applicable. 

In summary, underlying the question of the level of priority 
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appropriate to practical problems is the larger question of whether 
the social sciences are or should be open systems. The answer de- 
pends upon both the value attached to the long-run advancement of 
science in comparison to the (short-run) development of technology.^ 
and one’s assessment of the utility which outside stimulus has for 
the development of science itself. 

Perhaps at times all that stands in the way of application is 
a concerted effort at translation and adaptation of results. But 
perhaps too, there is little cause to believe that basic research 
will automatically produce the desired technological developments. 
For this reason, it may be necessary to give technological develop- 
ment separate attention within some national system of priorities 
for research and development . But then the unanswered question is 
whether close relationships between science and technology will tend 
to undermine scientific advancement itself. There is no formula 
for decidixig the degree of closure appropriate for a given stage of 
scientific maturity (nor perhaps even for assessing that level of 
maturity) ; and premature closure may be as detrimental as insuffi- 
cient autonomy. It would appear to be risky for any science to rely 
entirely on theory for its direction, and foolhardy for the social 
sciences to attempt to do so at their present level of development. 
Applied problems can provide one source of stimulation for basic 
research. Attempts to reconcile theory and practice via applied 
research perhaps could jeopardize science, but could also spread 
some of the burden and some of the risk Involved in the development 
of a science. 



CONTROL OVER RESEARCH POLICY 



Currently, a tension exists between people who identify them- 
selves as basic researchers interested in education and federal 
bureaucrats in charge of distributing funds for educational research. 
Officials who must Justify expenditures of research funds to Congress 
are under pressure to produce visible results. Social scientists 
are thus called upon to devote more effort to solving social prob- 
lems in addition to studying their causes . 

Officials in charge of research support operations in USOE in 
recent years have taken the position that, if research is to be val- 
uable, it must be usable, and that the prospective uses should be 
considered before the project is initiated. The USOE in the last 
several years has increased its use of solicited proposals, i.e., 

’’procured research,” and an ever— increasi.ng amount of money is sup- 
porting coordinated attacks on important social problems. 

Various members of the research community disagree about the 
relative productiveness of coordinated efforts compared to the tra- 
ditional laissez-faire approach to science. One educational researcher 
has written: ’’There is little to be gained from the shotgun approach 
of Just searching for new knowledge with the hope that somebody might 
follow in our footsteps and find some practical use for it” (Goldhammer , 1968) 
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Taking into account the constraints imposed by the state of the 
discipline 9 the norms of the research community, and the supply of 
well-trained and creative researcher, the question may be asked: 

1 • D^ oes deliberate planning by the Federal government accelerate 
the advance of science or technology? 

Clearly, the answer to this question depends on many factors, 
such as how priorities are defined and what relationships exist be- 
tween the research community and the government. The problem, how- 
ever, is generic to all research fields. And in nearly every case, 
the failure to distinguish between the advancement of science and 
the advancement of technology undoubtedly has been responsible for 
much of the confusion over the issue • 



Kuhn believes that during what he calls the pre— paradigm period 
of science, there is no possibility whatever of planning for basic 
i^es ear ch in such a way as to accelerate the construction of theories 
powerful enough to guide a frontal assault on a particular problem. 
And once the paradigm stage has been reached, the paradigm itself 
will structure the field, so that it is not necessary for outside 
groups to do so. Speaking specifically of the educational research 
field, Kuhn continues: 

I^m not sure that there can now be such a thing as really 
productive educational research. It is not clear that one 
yet has the conceptual research categories, research tools, 
properly selected problems that wil lead to increased un- 
derstanding of the educational proc 3. There is a general 
assumption that if you’ve got a bi^ -‘oblem, the way to 
solve it is by the application of f 3nce. All you have to 
do is call on the right people and enough money in and 

in a matter of a few years, you wi . have it. But it doesn’t 
work that way, and it never will. 



Kaplan also has doubts : 




I’m not sure that getting people to work on what looks like 
the most necessary applied problems will extend your knowl- 
edge in the field very much. Take all the people doing 
cancer research. Some of those people are, as plain as can 
be, looking for a cure for cancer. Others do not seem at 
all concerned with a cure. They’re interested in problems 
of cell growth and cell degeneration, all definitely related 
to cancer, some more, some less. But nobody can predict at 
this time where that cure will actually come from: whether 

from a man who says he’s working for a cure or from someone 
who says he’s not really interested in cancer as such. It 
seems to me there realiy is no hard evidence one way or 
another . 



Kaplan also points out that the advisability of coordination de— 
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pends upon the particular stage of knowledge of the discipline. If 
coordination is attempted too early, one may be coordinating non- 
sense • 



Neither Strauss nor Glaser favors an overall policy dictating 
research priorities. Glaser does suggest, however, that after a sub- 
stantial amount of research has been done, a study could be made 
which synthesizes it. One might attempt to *draw out' the major 
theoretical import and major application. 



Lazarsfeld, on the other hand, argues for a certain amount of 
coordination and guidance, since the number of good people in a 
field is always small. Marcson, agrees, maintaining that in the 
case of the social sciences, with a small volume of research and a 
large range of problems to be studied, social scientists are as 
likely to study the election process, for example, as they are to 
study education, unless given some guidance and support for spe- 
cified types of problems. 

Though we find no clear cut answer to the issue, there does seem 
to be some sentiment in favor of planning for applied research after 
a field has reached the point at which it seems reasonably certain 
that the desired results can be achieved. There is less agreement 
about the authority and responsibility of the Federal government to 
do the planning: 

2 . What is the proper role of the Federal governnient in establish- 
ing research priorities? 

Although it seems to be generally assumed that the Federal govern- 
ment’s policies do in fact influence the direction of research, Ben— 
David asks: **Does the direction of research actually follow the funds; 

or does the availability of funds in a field reflect the fact that 
the field has developed to a point where it can promise payoff?" He 
explains : 

It has often been argued that in the natural sciences today 
research is very much oriented towards problems of military 
relevance, because this is where the government puts money. 

I am somewhat doubtful about it . For instance , the physics 
on which all the uses of thermonuclear energy are based was 
the purest of the pure physics, at least until 1939... In 
f act , wherever there is some kind of indication that a 
socially important discovery can be made, the money is 
forthcoming . 



Wliether the government should make the determination remains a 
moot point. It seems clear, though, that as the investment in a 
field of research becomes a larger and a more visible component of 
the national budget, the government will make a greater effort to 
control its direction, and this shift of governmental policy is 
always likely to be a source of discontent for people who benefited 
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from less control- Orlans seems reconciled to the fact that there 
will be perpetual discontent with whatever priorities are set: 

In general, there is a constant battle in every agency for 
money , and certainly the academic coiimiunity is not above 
this battle. Every discipline wants more money, and within 
each discipline each faction wants more for itself. I would 
say that as budgets go up, it is easier to satisfy more 
varied pressures; and if the budget is stabilized, then 
other choices have to be made and there are more unhappy 
people. By and large, the government has a stronger voice 
in the more applied programs than in the basic ones . One 
problem right now, is that the Office of Education is 
trying to move from a background of work that was basic to 
one that is more applied. They’re trying to hold onto 
more strings , at leas t in the applied f ield . I think this 
is a very common pattern in Washington. 

But if it i-s inevitable that the government will attempt to 
exert more control as research budgets stabilize, it is also true 
that in some fields of science and in some agencies, the research 
community — or rather some members of it — has been an important 
counterf orce . 

3 - In what ways have researchers been able to influence 
government priorities for research? 

In the physical sciences , the agencies distributing research 
funds frequently are headed and staffed by leading scientists. 
Zuckerman speculates that the fact that a first class physical 
chemist heads the Atomic Energy Commission perhaps prevents a split 
from developing between bureaucrats and professionals. She notes 
that it is a common practice to appoint professionals to such agencies 
on a temporary basis. 

However, the route by which physical scientists have come into 
these positions of influence within operating agencies is less ob— 
vious . Many factors appear to be involved. For one thing, phy- 
sical scientists are less reluctant than social scientists to accept 
employment outside the academy. CThis may reflect the greater se- 
curity provided by more mature disciplines.) Physical scientists 
were in on the ground floor when many of the newer agencies de- 
veloped. (This is not the case for an old line agency like the 
Office of Education.:) Research in the physical sciences seems to 
have demonstrated far higher payoffs for technology; although the 
actual evidence of this is not impressive (Shcrwin and Isenson, 

1966) . And, the physical science disciplines are too advanced for 
la 3 nnen to pretend to understand them. On this last point. Cole 
observes that few laymen would try to tell physicists what to do, 
whereas many people in education without research backgrounds feel 
that they are social scientists. 

Educational researchers , then, and social scientists in general. 
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Ixkely to continuo to have conflicts with govemment agencies over 
the control of research priorities. In addition, there will be 
growing alarm about the slowdown in the rate of growth of funds 5 
the size of the research kitty now makes it more worth fighting over. 
And an important factor lies in the background. A large amount of 
funding being authorized under legislation for "research” is in fact 
intended for use in demonstration and service activities. Just as 
it was once necessary i 'r research to be smuggled in under the guise 
of service, now a variety of activities are being conducted under 
the rubric of research. The fact that research has become so closely 
tied to application has served to identify it with special interests 
sponsoring given changes. This has jeopardized the credibility of 
all research conducted within operational settings. 

P erhaps one way of reducing some of the tension between research- 
ers and federal bureaucrats who tend to set priorities in favor of 
applied work would be to distinguish clearly the purpose of the 
funds through separate legislation for basic applied research, 
development, etc.jj and allocate a fixed percentage of all funds 
for education to each research function. Then, the researcher would 
have recourse through the legislative process . 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



There was general agreement that educational research repre- 
sents a social system of wider scope and complexity than the system 
of a *pure” science. The reward system and goals, and hence the 
direction of the field, are influenced not only by the norms and 
interests of several cometing disciplines, but also by the inter- 
ests of practitioners, funding agencies and government officials. 
Accordingly, the problems of the field are not so much the problem 
of science per se as they are the problems of doing scientific 
research within the context of professional schools and, more generally, 
of an independent, institutionalized sphere of activity, i.e., a 
substantive field. The closer the scientist’s work environment to 
the practitioner’s, the more he is likely to be subject to the 
technological basis of evaluation. At the same time, the less well 
developed the theory of the scientist’s discipline (to the extent 
that he recognizes its inadequacies) , the more reliance he must 
place upon practical problems to stimulate and guide his work. 

At the present time, the field of educational research is frag- 
mented along two or three primary patterns . One pattern involves 
basic researchers from several disciplines who may select to study 
a substantive educational problem because it coincides with a related 
intellectual problem of the particular discipline and is subject to 
the standard methodologies of that discipline. The problems studied 
tend to be dictated by the degree of generalizability promised by 
the conclusions and by the state of the discipline itself. 

A significant variant of this pattern is represented by re- 
searchers originally trained in the basic disciplines, but who have 
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become closely affiliated with educational settings (colleges of 
education or research institutes) during the course of their careers. 

In these more marginal settings, the selection of even the basic 
research problems may be heavily influenced by the closer associa- 
tion of the researcher with practitioners. 

The third pattern involves applied researchers whose training 
has been in colleges of education, who may have had prior experience 
as educational practitioners, and who tend to begin their research 
from an interest in a specific substantive educational problem. 

They may attempt to draw upon a variety of intellectual traditions 
and methodologies to produce the technology necessary for resolving 
the problems, but their focus is nondisciplinary , i.e,, outside 
of any particular discipline. 

It is possible that these relatively distinct patterns could be 
synthesized and new hybrid roles created. As yet, this has not 
occurred. 

The problems of educational research are products of the ways 
the disciplines, professional acisociations , universities and science 
itself have been organized. ^They are the result of an imposing set 
of structural barriers which stand in the way of scientific objectives. 
It is forcefully clear that any lasting change will require some 
reorganization of the institutions involved — the universities, the 
profession of education and the professional associations and 
science itself. There are several — not necessarily mutually ex- 
clusive — alternatives . 

At one extreme, educational research could be promoted entirely 
within academic department , Several of the authorities interviewed 
leaned in this direction. Their basic premise seemed to be that 
science, after all, is structured around the disciplines, which in 
turn are anchored in the academy. However, to leave the fate of a 
research field completely to the academic departments is also to 
subject it entirely to the fortunes of the separate discipline. The 
attention given by members of a discipline to sub— fields tends to 
be sporadic and often short lived, depending upon the vacillating 
objectives of the discipline and its own internal constraints, 
including competition from other substantive areas for the short 
supply of social scientists. Consequently, when a researcher from 
an academic department chooses a substantive educational problem 
he does not therefore necessarily consider himself to be part of an 
educational research community, unless such a community already 
exists on some other basis. 

If mission-oriented basic research is to thrive within academic 
departments, systematic outside support must be provided. The 
availability of funding for project research is necessary, but it is 
not sufficient to stabilize the situation. Making more far-reaching 
research training programs available to the various academic depart- 
ments would help to promote more coherent identity among educational 
researchers from each discipline. 



But even with such measures, so long as the field remains scat- 
tered throughout several disciplines, it will continue to be frag- 
mented unless other provisions are made. As one possibility, a new 
hybrid discipline could emerge based upon areas of overlapping 
theory among the various disciplines involved. Thus far, however, 
the primary overlap among disciplines has been more substantive, 
and even the substantive interests are quite diffuse; overlap on 
a topical problem like juvenile delinquency »does not in itself 
lead to groupings around significant intellectual problems of the 
field- In fact, there is little agreement about what the significant 
intellectual problems are, or how to translate practical problems 
into intellectual ones. But the possibility that some form of 
synthesis will take place cannot be ruled out entirely; a handful 
of brave souls willing to risk breaking with the tradition of their 
own disciplines could perhaps develop a hybrid role . 

As a second and more feasible strategy, closer coordination 
might be developed among the subspecialties of the various disci- 
plines, for example, around selected problems . In this case, too, 
it would be necessary to maintain key linkages with each of the 
disciplines in question so that researchers do not become isolated 
from their disciplines by virtue of their interest in the field of 
education . 

A second distinct alternative is to promote applied research 
within colleges of education . At present , these colleges are among 
the few permanent champions of educational research. There is also 
reason to believe that such settings tend to suggest different intel- 
lectual questions to researchers than do settings that are completely 
insulated from the viewpoints of practitioners. 

However, the traditional structure of colleges of education does 
not appear to be conducive to the development of research. Even 
researchers connected with colleges of education differ on the sig- 
nificance of the several disciplines involved and are further split 
on the importance of service , development , applied research and 
basic research . In addition , research competes with the more central 
objectives of training. 

In order to raise the quality of applied research within colleges 
of education it will be necessary somehow to modify the colleges 
themselves. Reorganizing career channels might be one place to start. 
Lazarsfeld pointed out that better research training by itself would 
be insufficient unless a more effective career line into educational 
research were established. Since education graduate students must 
have prior work experience before enrolling in graduate school, 
they are more likely to be inclined to enter a training program for 
practitioners than to prepare for research or other intellectual 
endeavors. More intensive studies of the efforts made by Harvard and 
Chicago, for example, to bring various disciplines together would be 
enlightening, as would the study of the role of social scientists in 
schools of medicine, public administration, and other professional 
schools . 



Even where it is not possible to reorganize colleges of education, 
it may be possible to elevate the priority given to research within 
the existing structure. As a minimum, this would entail the selec- 
tion of a few influential schools of education to receive a degree 
of support sufficient to provide the conditions necessary to attract 
a. c.'itical mass of researchers from the relevant disciplines. These 
c^^iditions include sufficient freedom, opportunity to associate with 
practitioners as well as disciplinary colleagues, authority within 
the schools, and better access to data^^ more flexible schedules, and 
perhaps better funding for research than academic departments are 
able to provide. 

^ third alternative is to remove educational research from the 
domination of both academic departments and schools of education and 
support it primarily through research institutes . Most applied work 
should perhaps be entirely outside cf the university. Closer co- 
operation between educational researchers and commercial enterprises 
interested in education would assist the diffusion of the results of 
educational research by making use of the effective diffusion system 
already present in the publishing industry. (Adequate safeguards 
would be necessary to prevent premature use of new findings) . More 
thought needs to be given to the most effective ways of organizing 
the internal structure of an institute for social research. Go'/ern- 
luent and industrial laboratories are organized around problems such 
as electronics o^. ">erodynamics, rather than parent disciplines. The 
comparable problems In education are urban education, decentraliza- 
tion and so forth. 

Finally, a fourth alternative is to work towards a deliberate 
reorganization of the field of educational research itself . Several 
conditions must exist before a field can become fully institution- 
alized and develop a coherent framework. A self-conscious community 
must develop; the boundaries of the field must be clarified and 
provisions made for protecting them; and a systematic division of 
labor must be devised, together with the necessary structures for 
integrating the various functions. 

A uniform identity . The more broadly its objectives are defined, 
the wider the base of support the field will have the more adapt- 
able it can remain. But at the same time, the concessions necessary 
to maintain this broad base of support will constrain people in the 
field from formulating more explicit objectives and policy state- 
ments that could provide leadership. 

Coordination . In the relatively closed system of "normal science" 
there is less need for formalized coordinating mechanisms, since 
goals, resources, and sanctions are controlled within the scientific 
community. Because of the complexity arid interdeperdence of the social 
system of educational research, however, informal mechanisms are not 
sufficient to promote stability and development. Coordinative and 
communicative devices are needed. 







It was Orlans* suggestion that the American Academy of Sciences 
might be studied as a model of a prestigious and influential group 
which is concentrating on high level government policy toward re- 
search. Between the National Academy of Education, the American 
Academy of Science, and the American Educational Research Association, 
a prototype might be found that would effectively coordinate the 
interests of people doing research in education. 

If administrative articulation between applied and basic 
research is to be improved, it might be necessary to differentiate 
more clearly between basic and applied research activities and to 
provide separate structures for each type. At the same time, 
achieving an intellectual integration between the applied and the 
basic depends upon finding meaningful problems. A national structure 
might be established for^ the purpose of exploring ways to identify 
problems that may be compatible with basic and applied researchers 
as well as non-scientists. 

Independent permanent commissions might be set up to work on the 
long-range policy issues. One function of such commissions would be 
to establish the intellectual boundaries of the field. Relevant 
research findings from the various disciplines could be compiled, 
and their implications drawn for practice. Conceivably this could 
lead to more systematic synthesis and integration of middle-range 
theoretical work as well But the primary initial responsibility of 
such commissions would be to provide a forum for translating prac- 
tical problems into the key intellectual problems of the field and 
suggesting applications for work already accomplished. 

As a structures are needed to encourage sub- 

communitie ir _a.cn discipline and with elected colleagues from 

other discip These communities must be allowed to develop 

around similar theoretical interests as well as around similar 
practical problems and topical concerns. While there seems to be no 
urgent need to promote large scale cooperation across disciplines, 
such conditions should be provided which might encourage a few of 
the most committed researchers from each discipline to work to- 
gether on mutual concerns. 

Third, task forces might be established for the purpose of 
conducting either basic or applied research on specific problems. 

Some task forces might cut across disciplines; others might utilize 
various subspecialties within a discipline; and still other task 
forces might focus on the problems of the field itself. 

In addition, the establishment of more research institutes should 
be supported. At the same time, social scientists should be encouraged 
to join schools of education and otherwise to cooperate more closely 
with professional education. Ways would need to be devised to assure 
them sufficient autonomy and support for their work. Finally, new 
forms of linkage between practitioners and scientists might be explored. 
Perhaps means can be found to allow some laymen to play a more influen- 
za 
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tial role in the research process without violating the integrity of 
science. For example, they might be systematically included as ad- 
visors in certain types of projects at the stages of problem concep- 
tualization, sample selection, and drawing implications from the 

• This is being done in a National Study of Indian Education 
being conducted by Havighurst (Aurbach, 1967). Studies of lay par- 
ticipation in poverty programs and community involvement in bussing 
and decentralization plans could prove helpful here. 

Allocation of rewards and other resources . Given the multi- 
disciplinary character of the field of educational research, a 
necessary minimum seems to be that all disciplines concerned be 
represented on the editorial boards of the journals in the field, 
and that prospective publications be screened on the basis of the 
standards of each discipline, using standards relevant for basic and 
applied research as approximate. Similarly, awards should be decided 
upon by an interdisciplinary committee or separate awards given by 
each discipline. 

power . To protect its boundaries, a field must have 
3-s well as intellectual unity . Intellectual divisions with- 
in the academy reduce its political influence — which, if it is not 
generic to science, is at least necessary for its own protection. 

Political activity might take two distinct directions. First, 
the development of greater coherence and unity within a field re- 
quires that people in the field hold some influence over its sources 
of support. The field might, for example, establish policy commit- 
tee to make recommendations to government funding agencies and look 
into ways of encouraging social scientists to exercise more influence 
in research policy matters. Secondly, some effort might be directed 
toward influencing legislation itself. In particular, there is need 
for separate legislation for the support of basic and applied, research, 
as opposed to development and service. The Congress and the general 
hold different expectations for each type of activity and per- 
sons responsible for each type will be held accountable in different 
ways . 



As we have seen, there are several alternatives possible for re- 
structuring and upgrading the field of educational research. But the 
fact is that too little is known about the institutionalization of a 
new research field to rely on any single strategy. A variety of re- 
search patterns must be actively supported and strengthened. 
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Appendix A - The Interviewees 



Barber, Bernard - Bernard College, Columbia University, New York, 
New York. 

Ben-David, Joseph ~ Department of Sociology, University of 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Clark, Terry - Department of Sociology^ Columbia University, 

New York, New York. 

Cols, Stephen - Department of Sociology, Columbia University, 

New York, New York. 

Crane, Diana - Department of Social Relations, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Glaser, Barney - University of California, San Francisco, 
California. 

Kaplan, Norman - George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 

Kuhn, Thomas - Program in the History and Philosophy of Science, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey . 

Lazarsfeld, Paul - Department of Sociology, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 

Marcson, Simon - Department of Sociology, Rutgers Tiniver y. 

New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Menzel, Herbert - Graduate Sociology Department, New York 
University, New York. 

Orlans, Harold - Brookings Institution, Washington, D,C. 

Strauss, Anselm - School of Nursing, University of California, 

San Francisco,, California. 

Zuckerman, Harriet - Department of Sociology, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 
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A PRELIMINARY DESCRIPTION OF SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION EXCHANGE IN 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 



William D. Garvey, Carnot Nelson & Nan Lin * 
The Center for Research in Scientific Communication 
The Johns Hopkins University 



The dissemination of scientific information is an inseparable 
part of scientific research. During recent years considerable at- 
tention has been given to scientific information exchange and to the 
information crisis in science. Because much of this research has 
made it abundantly obvious that science flourishes on the personal 
interaction of individual researchers, information transfer in science 
has come to be viewed as a highly individualistic process. Infor- 
mation within any discipline is disseminated via many different media 
and each information dissemination system serves many different con- * 
sumers, each with his own needs and goals. 

In this paper we wish to describe some of the characteristics 
of information exchange in educational research. "Educational re- 
search," as we shall discuss it, will refer to the discipline as 
represented by the membership of the American Edcuational Research 
Association. 

II studying this population we have tended to concentrate on the 

researcher" (as opposed to the practitioner), and our initial studies 
were primarily concerned with the process by which T-es^a-^ "h findings 
are disseminated in the field of educa' ion resCctr ihese studies 

have been designed fr> n ^ g dissemination process from the time 
the producer grants the work until reports of it have appeared im sec- 
ondary publications. The results of these studies are being iE.^ed to 
construct a descriptive model of-the typical dissemination sy^-em. 

The description, therefore, is of the information exchange activities 
of the aj/erage educational researcher involved in the system,."* ^ 



* in addition to the authors, the members of the staff, Kuzuo Tomita, 
wudith JJims and Susan Kolodny, contributed significantly to this work. 

*'*The3re are sometimes, large deviations from these averages anc ithe causes 
of such deviations are of fundamental interest to our program.,. In some 
insrances, thCTe ie evidence that there may be greater varicstions within 
a single discipline, than among different disciplines. For estample, we 
are currently comparing the information exchange activities ~witiiin a 
di^iplfne of "young scientists" with those of '"established"' scientists, 
and: of various kinds of researchers — e.g., administrative i^earchers, 
tea&iher researchers, and practitioner researchers. 
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